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The Transcendent Power of Leadership 


Execurive RESPONSIBILITY . . . is that capacity of leaders 
by which, reflecting attitudes, ideals, hopes, derived largely 
from without themselves, they are compelled to bind the 
wills of men to the accomplishment of purposes beyond their 
immediate ends, beyond their times. Even when these pur- 
poses are lowly and the time is short, the transitory efforts 
of men become a part of that organization of living forces 
that transcends man unaided by man; but when these pur- 
poses are high and the wills of many men of many genera- 
tions are bound together they live boundlessly. 

For the morality that underlies enduring cooperation is 
multidimensional. It comes from and may expand to all the 
world; it is rooted deeply in the past, it faces toward the 
endless future. As it expands, it must become more complex, 
its conflicts must be more numerous and deeper, its call for 
abilities must be higher, its failures of ideal attainment must 
be perhaps more tragic; but the quality of leadership, the per- 
sistence of its influence, the durability of its related organi- 
zations, the power of the coordination it incites, all express 
the height of moral aspirations, the breadth of moral foun- 
dations. 

So among those who cooperate the things that are seen are 
moved by the things unseen. Out of the void comes the spirit 
that shapes the ends of men. 


—CuHEsTER I. BARNARD, The Functions of the Executive. 
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Mandatory Retirement: 

A Haven for Deadwood? 

A COMMON ARGUMENT in favor of 
mandatory retirement at some fixed 
age is that while it may result in the 
occasional loss of an employee who is 
still capable of making a valuable con- 
tribution to the organization, it paves 
the way for the advancement of younger 
men who would otherwise have to 
spend frustrating years waiting for their 
seniors to die off. Less often considered 
is the possibility that a fixed retirement 
policy may have precisely the opposite 
effect. Far from succeeding in weeding 
out the deadwood, it may, in fact, serve 
rather to foster its retention. 

Take, for example, the case of the 
60-year-old executive who begins to 
show clear signs of being well past his 
peak. If the company has a policy of 
retirement at age 65, with no excep- 
tions, it has no option but to keep the 
man on, probably at a high salary, for 
another five years. Under a flexible pol- 
icy, he could be quietly eased out in a 
much shorter space of time. 

A recent study of executive retire- 
ment policies and practices in 274 lead- 
ing occupations indicates, in fact, that 
the problem of executive deadwood is 
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particularly acute in companies with 
fixed retirement policies. The study, 
which was carried out by Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc. under a 
grant from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, the Ford Foundation, and other 
sponsoring organizations, was con- 
ducted in three phases: a mail survey 
among 700 companies, of whom 228 
completed the questionnaire; a field 
study of 46 companies; and contacts 
with 205 executives who had already 
retired.* 

One question asked in both the mail 
survey and in the field interviews was 
whether the company was bothered by 
the problem of poor performance 
among older executives. Somewhat less 
than half the companies replying by 
mail answered this question; of the 119 
that did, 45 said that they had a poor 
performance problem, but only five de- 
scribed it as serious. In the field study, 
however, 31 of the 46 companies inter- 
viewed reported that poor performance 
among older executives was a serious 
problem for them. In most cases, these 
were companies with mandatory retire- 
*R. A. Beaumont and iw. Tower, Executive Re- 
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ment policies and though some said 
that it was sometimes possible to trans- 
fer a lagging executive to a less exacting 
job, the general tendency was for the 
company to carry the man until he 
reached retirement age. 

On the whole, the study's findings 
underscore the fact that the handling 
of executive retirement goes beyond the 
mere observance of policy, whether 
mandatory or flexible. Companies dis- 
satisfied with their present practices in 
this troublesome area may find a num- 
ber of helpful guidelines in this com- 
prehensive report. 


The Unproved Case for 
Music at Work 


THOUGH THE USE OF music at work 
goes back almost 50 years and numer- 
ous attempts have been made since then 
to demonstrate its positive effects on 
productivity, few of these investigations 
can stand the test of scientific scrutiny, 
says Richard S. Uhrbrock in a compre- 
hensive review of the evidence to date.* 

Most popular articles on the subject, 
Mr. Uhrbrock points out, are wholly 
unsupported by any statistical data. 
Statements such as “the results have 
been phenomenal,” “output has defi- 
nitely improved,” and the like turn out 
on closer examination to be merely the 
opinions of individual managers, in 
most cases the man who was responsi- 
ble for introducing the program. 

The same objection holds good in 
the case of the various surveys that have 
been made on the use of music in indus- 
try. Belief in music as an incentive is 
usually strongly entrenched among the 
managers questioned, but there are 
never any facts and figures to back it up. 


= & 
Morale and . 
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As for the studies that have pur- 
ported to yield “before and after” meas- 
urements, some must be eliminated on 
the grounds of dubious statistical pro- 
cedures (e.g., reporting results in per- 
centages without any indication of the 
number of subjects involved), while 
others have been one-shot efforts that 
have merely demonstrated all over 
again that any change in the work sit- 
uation is likely to have a temporarily 
favorable effect upon attitudes, output, 
and quality of work. 

Among the few scientifically con- 
trolled studies that can be accepted as 
throwing any real light on the question 
whether music does, in fact, increase 
productivity, Mr. Uhrbrock cites three 
investigations that showed that young, 
inexperienced employees, engaged in 
simple, repetitive tasks, produced more 
when music was played during their 
working hours; and a fourth that found 
that music had no effect on the output 
of experienced factory operators whose 
work patterns were stabilized and who 
were performing complex tasks. These 
findings suggest, of course, that the im- 
provement in the case of the young 
workers might have been due as much 
to a natural increase in skill as time 
went on as to the stimulating effect of 
the music. 

All in all, the case for music as a 
spur to productivity does not seem to 
have been amply proved. It is a well- 
established fact, though, that many peo- 
ple, especially young ones, enjoy work- 
ing to music and would almost certainly 
be unhappy if this particular fringe 
were suddenly withdrawn from them. 
Companies that have installed a music- 
at-work system may not be getting all 
the mileage out of it that they think 
they are, but would probably be well 
advised to stay with it. Other organiza- 
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tions that have worked away in sober 
silence until now might perhaps ponder 
the case of Leona, a participant in one 
of the studies mentioned by Mr. Uhr- 
brock. Working to music was “quite 
pleasant,” Leona is reported as saying 
—a fact that unfortunately did not pre- 
vent a 4.4 per cent decline in her out- 
put over the period studied. 


Do All Ma Want the 
Same Things from their Jobs? 


SUCH BLANKET TERMS as “managers” 
or “executives” are widely used and ac- 
cepted as signifying a group of people 
with somewhat different motivations 
from those of rank-and-file workers. At 
the same time, there is a common tend- 
ency to distinguish also among the vari- 
ous levels of management in the organi- 
zational hierarchy in this respect. Thus 
the first-line supervisor is usually con- 
sidered to have a different orientation 
from that of his middle-management 
boss and the man halfway up the ladder 
in turn is often reputed as being more 
concerned about some aspects of his job 
than either his superiors or his subor- 
dinates. To what extent is it possible to 
generalize about what managers as a 
class want from their jobs and the im- 
portance they attach to various job 
conditions? 

The findings of an interesting study 
that explored this question were re- 
cently reported by Hjalmar Rosen and 
Charles G. Weaver of the University of 
Illinois.* The study took place in one 
plant of a leading manufacturer of 
farm implements and machinery. The 
plant employed 2,000 workers and was 
run by a general manager with a total 
managerial force of 155 men. With the 
®H. Rosen and C. G. Weaver, “Motivation in 
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exception of the general manager, the 
entire managerial group participated in 
the study, which was carried out by 
means of a highly structured question- 
naire made up of 24 items covering 
four major areas—relations with supe- 
rior, company policies and practices, 
peer relationships, and opportunities 
for self-expression. Respondents had a 
choice of six answers on each item, 
ranging from “Essential” to “Undesir- 
able.” For the purposes of the study, 
the respondents were grouped into four 
categories—seven top managers, who 
reported directly to the general manag- 
er; 36 middle managers, all of whom 
reported to the top seven; 65 staff spe- 
cialists, who reported to middle man- 
agement; and 46 first-line managers, 
who also reported to middle manage- 
ment. 

Analysis of the responses showed 
that no one area as a whole ranked as 
essential or very important to any of 
the four groups. In Area 3 (relation- 
ship with peers) no one item ranked 
higher than “Quite important.” In the 
remaining three areas there was con- 
siderable agreement among all four 
groups on the items to which they at- 
tached the most importance. Thus the 
seven top managers ranked as “Very 
important” to them Item 1, being able 
to talk over problems with their supe- 
rior; Item 2, knowing whose orders to 
follow; Item 11, having knowledge of 
plant plans affecting them and their 
jobs; Item 22, being consulted before- 
hand about decisions concerning their 
departments; and Item 23, sufficient 
authority for the job expected of them. 
The middle-management group agreed 
with their bosses on the importance of 
Items 1, 2, 11, and 22; the staff group 
likewise gave main weight to Items 1, 
2, and 23, though they also attached 





equal importance to Item 7 (knowing 
where they stood in the eyes of their 
superiors); and the first-line supervi- 
sors, in addition to agreeing on the im- 
portance of Items 1, 2, 7, 22, and 23, 
indicated equal concern over certain 
aspects of their relations with their su- 
periors, and working in a plant where 
the responsibilities of every supervisor 
are clearly defined. 

On the whole, no major motivational 
differences among the four groups ques- 
tioned were uncovered by the study. 
At all levels, main emphasis appeared 
to have been placed on the factors in 
the work environment that allow the 
manager to do his own job effectively. 
As the researchers point out, this may 
have been due to the fact that the par- 
ticular managers studied were evalu- 
ated in terms of how well they per- 
formed their individual functions rather 
than on their contribution to the effec- 
tiveness of the organization as a whole. 
Had the study included executives at 
the corporate level, more identification 
with over-all organizational goals might 
have been noted. Even so, they tenta- 
tively conclude, the findings suggest 
that where managerial responsibilities 
are defined in terms of job rather than 
organizational effectiveness, managers 
are likely to want pretty much the same 
things in their working environment, 
regardless of their position on the or- 
ganization chart. 


The Alcoholic Employee: Don’t 
Wait Until He Asks for Help 

ONE FIRMLY CHERISHED notion about 
the treatment of any form of emotional 
illness (in which category problem 
drinking is now generally considered to 
fall) is that the chances of success are 
slim unless the patient himself wants to 
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be helped or seeks help of his own ac- 
cord. This “cliché,” as he called it, is 
certainly not valid in his experience, 
said Dr. J. H. Baillie, Regional Medical 
Director of the Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, in a speech at the Annual 
Spring Conference of the Personnel As- 
sociation of Toronto. 

Over the past ten years, Dr. Baillie 
said, about 60 per cent of the company’s 
alcoholic employees who had undergone 
treatment were initially referred to the 
medical department by management; 15 
per cent were spotted by the department 
itself; and about 25 per cent came look- 
ing for help on their own. Analysis of 
the success of the treatment to date has 
shown that 9 per cent of the cases did 
not respond at all; 10 per cent made 
some effort at control and then slid back; 
15 per cent have shown some change for 
the better; 28 per cent have significantly 
improved; 22 per cent have reached a 
“three star” rating; and 15 per cent a 
“four star” rating (abstinence for more 
than two years). In other words, 65 
per cent of the patients have shown, or 
are showing, significant improvement, 
though only 25 per cent of them sought 
help from the department on their own 
initiative. 

Other clinics have had the same ex- 
perience, Dr. Baillie pointed out. Thus 
a Danish treatment center, he said, had 
reported just as good results with pa- 
tients referred to it by the courts as with 
those who came in off the street. Man- 
agement should not wait, he stressed, 
until the employee with a drinking prob- 
lem appears to want to be helped. When- 
ever an employee’s drinking pattern sig- 
nificantly interferes with his health, job 
performance, or social wellbeing, he 
should be offered help, whether he has 
asked for it or not. 





Ironically enough, indifference to organizational goals 
and lack of motivation are problems that all too often 
follow from the very management practices designed 


to overcome them. 


Employee Apathy and 
Noninvolvement— 


P ERSONNEL PRACTICE, both past 
and present, has placed its main 
emphasis upon such goals as fair 
pay, adequate vacations, correct se- 
lection and placement, effective 
training, and so on—in short, on 
making certain that an employee is 
well treated so that he may be happy 
in his job. These are all laudable 
goals, and far be it from me to deny 
their value. Nevertheless, they pre- 
sent some interesting aspects that 
are beginning to call for careful 
analysis. 

We might start by taking a look 
at wages and benefits. During the 
past decade, thanks to management 
philosophy, collective bargaining, 
and governmental decree, fair wages 
and benefits have become an inte- 
gral part of our industrial way of 
life. Now we know from research 
that wages and benefits do motivate 
men to work. Money and job secu- 
rity are basic facts in our economic 
world, especially to the employee at 
the lower end of the organizational 


totem pole. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent, as Herzberg,’ 
McGregor,” and others have pointed 
out, that money and benefits are no 
longer the prime motivators that 
they used to be. The needs they are 
designed to fill are fairly well satis- 
fied by now—and satisfied needs, the 
psychologists tell us, are not motivat- 
ors for action.® 

This means that industry must 
turn its attention to other human 
needs as motivators for action. What 
other needs are there? According to 
Maslow, once the basic human wants 
have been satisfied, the next to come 
into play are the needs for self- 
actualization, self-expression, and 
self-esteem. The energy that comes 
from these needs is tapped as man is 
given the opportunity to use his in- 
telligence and interpersonal abilities 
to achieve responsibility, self-control, 





Nore: This article has been adapted from an address at a seminar held last May under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Industrial Relations of The University of Michigan. 
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Management Built? 


CHRIS ARGYRIS 
Yale University 


and a sense of internal commitment 
while at work. 

However, some recent research of 
my own has indicated that there are 
not so many workers to be found 
who have a burning need for respon- 
sibility and self-realization. In fact, 
my research suggests that apathy, in- 
difference, noninvolvement, and lack 
of responsibility may be on the in- 
crease. How are these inconsisten- 
cies to be explained? Can the “needs” 
theory be incorrect? Are people in- 
herently lazy, apathetic, and indif- 
ferent? 

I do not believe the theories are 
wrong. Nor do I believe that human 
beings are inherently apathetic and 
lazy. Apathy, indifference, nonin- 
volvement, and so on are not the re- 
actions of inherently “irresponsible” 


*C. Argyris, Understanding Organizational Beha 
ior. The Dorsey Press, ieee ti., 1960. 


people. They are adaptive mecha- 
nisms—ways to cope with the de- 
mands of the world in which people 
work. The irony of it all is that many 
of these “undesirable” employee reac- 
tions have their origin in the very 
management policies and practices 
designed to overcome them. 

For example, some research find- 
ings suggest that there may be a basic 
incongruity between the nature of 
formal organizations and managerial 
controls on the one hand and, on the 
other, the psychological make-up of 
mature men and women. The nature 
of formal organization is such that it 
tends to require employees who need 
to be dependent upon others. But 
these requirements are the very anti- 
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thesis of all that is needed to moti- 
vate mature beings—the people who 
aspire to be relatively independent, 
self-responsible, and _self-controlled. 
As a result, while immature, submis- 
sive employees find many of the 
present practices in industry exactly 
to their liking, mature ones are con- 
stantly irked by the disparity be- 
tween their needs and aspirations 
and the organization’s demands on 
them. 


The Individual vs. the Organization 


To adapt to this situation—to re- 
main in the organization and pro- 
duce—mature employees may resort 
to any one or a combination of the 
following mechanisms: absenteeism, 
trade unionism, indifference, rate 
setting, goldbricking, demanding 
more and more money as the price of 
being required to work in such a 
world, and so on—in short, slowly 
but surely changing from individuals 
who give of themselves to individuals 
who give up themselves. 

To put all this another way, for- 
mal organizations and managerial 
controls are like good football play. 
They work so long as there is no op- 
position! However, there is opposi- 
tion, and it is created by the very na- 
ture of the demands that formal or- 
ganization and managerial controls 
Cif used well) make upon individ- 
uals. 

Formal organization and man- 
agerial controls are based on the as- 
sumption that human beings, out of 
a sense of loyalty, will act rationally 
and, for a fair set of rewards, will ac- 
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cept a world in which they are re- 
quired to be dependent and subordi- 
nate and in which they will use few 
of their more important interpersonal 
abilities. Research suggests, however, 
that this assumption runs counter to 
the nature of mature individuals in 
our culture. As living dynamic or- 
ganisms, healthy human beings have 
no choice but to react—and they can 
do this in one of two ways. They can 
either “fight” the organization or “ac- 
cept” it by being apathetic and non- 
involved. The fighting reaction is 
fairly easily recognized by manage- 
ment. What is more difficult to per- 
ceive is acceptance based on resigna- 
tion and noninvolvement. This kind 
of behavior enables mature employees 
to release their internal tensions and 
avoid frustration. In this way, they 
are able to produce what the com- 
pany asks of them. In other words, 
apathetic behavior can actually 
spring from a sense of responsibility 
to the organization—the realization 
that only by acting in this manner 
can the employee “live” with it and 
meet its demands. 

The trouble is that after years of 
apathy and indifference a man’s ca- 
pacity for productive, creative work 
decreases. His adaptive behavior ulti- 
mately becomes his master and domi- 
nates him to the extent that he no 
longer looks for challenging work 
and involving experiences. The as- 
sumption that employees are lazy 
and do not want responsibility is 
thereupon, in the eyes of manage- 
ment, confirmed. Management fails 
to realize, however, that the problem 
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is primarily one of its own making. In short, many personnel pro- 

Unfortunately, too, these human’ grams operate within, and may in- 
problems of organization are, if any- deed reinforce, the causes of man- 
thing, aggravated by many of the agement’s problems. At worst, they 
personnel practices currently pre- increase the employees’ feelings of 
vailing in industry. For example: dependence, conformity, and exter- 


® Communications programs often tend nal commitment. (“External com- 
to increase the employees’ mistrust of ™itment” means that the source for 
management and thus isolate management the motivation to work lies “outside” 
still further from the “facts of life” inthe the individual. He works hard only as 


organization. ‘ , 
> Eimaen ileilens pormsems emobess- long as someone rewards him for his 


ing equality may help insecure managers effort or threatens to penalize him 
to hide their discomfort and incompetence for the lack of it.) At best, personnel 
Hag ecg oe yy cas “em- Programs act as—to use Herzberg’s 
ployee participation” tend to provoke em- phrase—“antiseptic” devices protect- 
— on oo management and add jing employees from the tensions of 
p> Programs _ no ma (o inceease enploy- self-realization and _ responsibility 
ees’ sense of identification with their jobs while hopefully “making them hap- 
and with the company may actually de- py.” 

crease it. 

> Programs that attempt to teach “basic 
economics” and the importance of profits, Some Lessons from 

per ies. and = on = | disco anes Behavioral Science Research 

an ate employees and even insult p . P . 

them. They may also increase the mis- It is high time, I think, that per- 
trust that line has for staff and vice versa. sonnel people in particular and man- 
» Supervisory training of the traditional agers in general became better ac- 
classroom variety tends to increase the nainted ett, din Gall £ basi 
foreman’s internal tension, his feelings of 9U@ : —— Soe 
hostility toward management, and his research in the behavioral sciences. 
a < eg BI: from the organiza- No one with an understanding of 
tion because the courses never seem to P ‘ 

come to grips with his true predicament basic behavioral research would 
—the fact of being the man in the middle. maintain, for example, that there is 
> Performance reviews tend, at best, to anything that can be done to make 
create dependence upon one’s superior leh This is simpl 
and, at worst (which is probably the case PCOP!€ Nappy. is simply not pos- 
more often than not), lead to an incipient sible. 

a. a teieliilien sei oat te Nor does research uphold the 
top management, tends * block self-de- Proposition that making people hap- 
velopment and increase “image develop- py is a desirable end in itself, even 


> ek meine deen > nS that it could be attained. 


grams merely provide a rationalization The amount of psychological energy 


for the organization unwilling to face its available for productive work and 


ees oe pve yp ay growth is related to such factors as 


place and how can it develop its own in- the sense of esteem, confidence, and 
ternal “defrosting” system? respect an employee has for himself 
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and for others. He can develop these 
attributes only by continually and 
realistically meeting achievable chal- 
lenges. Human productivity and 
growth, then, are not necessarily cor- 
related with pleasure and happiness 
at all. As Rogers, Maslow, Allport, 
Kubee, and Goldstein have clearly 
recognized, to emphasize happiness 
and pleasure is to overlook the enor- 
mous part played by tension in 
achieving self-realization. In Gold- 
stein’s words, “Pleasure, in the sense 
of relief from tension, may be a nec- 
essary state of respite. But it is a 
phenomenon of a stand-still.”® Ac- 
tually, the tension and “unhappi- 
ness” resulting from the attempt to 
achieve challenging goals in order to 
enhance self-expression — or self - 
actualization—are central to healthy, 
high-quality living, to productivity, 
and to the flexibility needed for or- 
ganizational improvement. In fact, 
there is increasing agreement that a 
“sick” person is best defined as one 
who is no longer able to actualize his 
“essential capacities.” 

Not only is it unnecessary and un- 
healthy, therefore, to create an or- 
ganization that is primarily “people- 
oriented,” but it is also unrealistic. 
Healthy human beings realize that 
organizations exist to meet objec- 
tives that can only be achieved 
through cooperative effort. They are 
willing to give of themselves so that 
the organization can achieve both its 
and their goals. To this extent, hu- 
man beings are prepared to be ra- 


5A. H. Maslow et al., New Enewtodos in Human 
Values. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1960, p. 182. 
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tional and are willing to strive to 
achieve what the planners of the or- 
ganization have in mind. Far from 
chafing at the bit, ready to take off 
in whatever direction their whims 
may suggest, healthy individuals tend 
to fear anarchy more than they fear 
autocracy. Anarchy may cause much 
more internal disturbance to a man 
than autocracy ever will. Perhaps it 
is worth repeating that healthy, ma- 
ture individuals are ready enough to 
give of themselves as long as they are 
not required to give up themselves. 

These concepts point to the need 
for some fundamental shifts in per- 
sonnel practice. Four that occur to 


me are the shifts 


» From policies that emphasize employee 
satisfaction, morale, and happiness to pol- 
icies that emphasize internal commitment, 
self-responsibility, and productiveness. 
> From the idea that individuals are the 
most important part of the organization 
to a realization that the importance of in- 
dividuals varies under different condi- 
tions. 

» From the requirement that subordinates 
be developed by their superiors to an ac- 
knowledgment that no man can develop 
another and that the door to development 
is locked from the inside. 

> From executive development programs 
aimed at changing a manager’s behavior 
to programs whose objective is to help 
the manager become more aware and 
more accepting of himself and therefore 
of others. 


Over and above these major shifts 
in policy, there is an urgent need 
also to explore new organizational 
structures and new methods of man- 
agerial controls. It is time manage- 
ment stopped feeling that it has 
made a major organizational change 
when in reality all it has done is to 
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shift little blocks around, while the 
underlying strategy of the organiza- 
tion, with all its concomitant values 
and assumptions, remains as is. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood 
here. Formal organizations have 
been functioning for hundreds of 
years. Clearly they have important 
survival value. But formal organiza- 
tional structure must be seen for 
what it is: a strategy for organizing 
people. As such, a particular struc- 
ture may be best suited either for de- 
cisions that are routine or for those 
that have to be made under extreme 
stress. It may well be that, under 
other conditions, other forms of or- 
ganization are needed to supplement 
the conventional structure. 

To put this another way, formal 
organizational structure has great 
potential for certain kinds of deci- 
sions but not for all decisions. We 
need, therefore, to develop new 
forms of organization to reach the 
kinds of decisions that the formal 
structure is not adapted to making. 
Indeed, it is entirely possible that if 
an executive of the future is asked 
for his company’s organization chart 
he will counter by asking, “For what 
type of decision?” 

Until the new structures are de- 
veloped it is possible, however, to use 
the tug-of-war between the individ- 
ual and the organization as a basic, 
continual challenge for growth and 
self-actualization. When the prob- 
lem is viewed in this light, it does not 
make sense to call the divergence be- 
tween individual and organizational 
goals “bad.” In fact, if one accepts it 


as being the essence of the “human 
condition” of organizational life, one 
can find in the resolution of this 
problem the true basis for continued 
human cooperation and _ interde- 
pendence. 


Requirements for Effective 
Organizational Development 


Though we are only just begin- 
ning to think of organizations as be- 
ing “healthy” or “sick” and a tremen- 
dous amount of research remains to 
be done in this area, some of the re- 
quirements for effective organiza- 
tional growth already seem clear: 

1. If the organization is to im- 
prove itself effectively, its members 
must feel deeply that there is a need 
for it to do so. Unless each member 
of the organization feels a genuine 
need for development, there will be 
little self-motivated, self-directed, 
self-controlled growth in the organi- 
zation as a whole. 

2. Awareness of the need for de- 
velopment presupposes that the or- 
ganization possesses the capacity to 
diagnose its internal make-up and 
external environment. This in turn 
presupposes a high degree of re- 
ceptiveness to new stimuli and new 
ideas. It also presupposes a willing- 
ness on the part of the organization 
to look at itself critically. 

3. Once having diagnosed its 
needs, the organization must have 
the capacity to unfreeze itself from 
its old position, move to the new, 
and refreeze itself.* Once the new 
position has been achieved, the or- 


*K. Lewin, “Frontiers in Group mics,” H 
man Relations, Vol. 1 (1947), Da a ™ 
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ganization must keep constant check 
on how well it is doing so that it is 
ready to move again as soon as the 
signal for further improvement is 
given. 

4. Implicit in the capacity to 
grow and improve are the security, 
confidence, and courage to experi- 
ment with new ideas. Without ex- 
perimentation, changes will not real- 
ly make any difference but will prob- 
ably remain within the boundaries of 
the prejudices, resistances, and other 
defenses presently existing in the or- 

tion. 

5. Flexibility, endurance, and a 
high degree of cohesiveness are nec- 
essary if the organization is to cope 
with the confusion, tension, pres- 
sure, and indeed pain that usually 
accompany developmental changes 
in an organization. Here it is impor- 
tant to note, however, that cohesive- 
ness does not mean a state of uni- 
versal liking. The deepest and most 
lasting cohesiveness is based upon 
human relationships that permit and 
encourage each individual to strive 
to realize his full potential. Cohesive- 
ness is based more on shared respon- 
sibilities than on the compulsion to 
like and to be liked. Mature relation- 
ships encourage individuals to feel 
free to disagree with one another and 
indeed allow a man to dislike a col- 
league without rejecting him as a 
human being. 

These things cannot be manufac- 
tured, delegated, ordered, bought, or 
issued to the organization. They 
must be developed from within. Any- 
one who says he can instill them in 
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the organization is probably a char- 
latan. No organization can develop 
effectively until it decides to stand 
on its own two feet and to grow 
through its own stimulation. 

6. Basic to all these requirements 
is a high degree of self-trust and self- 
confidence on the part of the mem- 
bers of the organization so far as 
their functioning “in it is concerned. 
Trust in others and a true caring for 
others are also necessary. These are 
evolved as people feel free to develop 
authentic relationships. 

The requirements. outlined here 
imply that persuasion, manipulation, 
diplomatic maneuvering, to say noth- 
ing of direct force, offer little hope 
for achieving effective organizational 
change. All or any of these methods 
may serve to get a particular job 
done, but they cannot help the or- 
ganization to uncover and overthrow 
the forces that are inhibiting its de- 
velopment—and they tend, rather, 
to cover up these forces. It is true 
that persuasion and diplomatic ma- 
neuvering may bring about “develop- 
ment” in the sense of achieving a 
particular goal. But the real measure 
of organizational development is not 
the fact that some desired goal has 
been reached. We must look rather 
at the processes whereby the change 
has been brought about. Only 
through processes that increase the 
organization’s ability to solve prob- 
lems through internal commitment 
and its own administrative compe- 
tence can its development be said to 
be effective in any real or lasting 
sense. 





Ultimate profitability, Westinghouse Air Brake has 
concluded, follows from the formulation and accom- 
plishment of objectives in seven key areas. Here is 
the system the company has developed to help the 
individual manager focus on the “result areas” to 
which his function contributes. 


Translating Profitability into a 
Working Management Tool 


CHARLES H. SMITH, REAR ADMIRAL USN (RET.) 


Special Assistant to the President 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


More rHan one research study 
has clearly shown that a manager’s 
concept of his subordinates’ jobs is 
likely to be very different from the in- 
cumbents’ own views of them. Even 
in companies where this problem 
has supposedly been overcome by the 
writing of detailed job descriptions, 
the old failures in communication 
continue to plague both sides. The 
reason, surely, is not too difficult to 
find. A job description, after all, is 
simply a series of words—and, as 
we all know, the same word can 
mean one thing to one person and 
something entirely different to an- 
other. That superiors and their sub- 
ordinates do not always see eye to 
eye in their interpretation of job 
descriptions is, in fact, just about 
what we would expect. 

The obvious solution to this prob- 
lem is the preparation of job descrip- 


tions whose meaning is beyond dis- 
pute. But having said that, we have 
not said very much. Presumably, 
every job description prepared by a 
subordinate manager and approved 
by his boss represents the sincere 
belief on both sides that they are 
talking the same language. It is nec- 
essary to probe a little deeper and 
consider why, in actuality, this often 
fails to be the case. 

In my view, the basic defect of 
most job descriptions is that they are 
couched in terms of what the incum- 
bent is expected to do. But, under 
normal business conditions, man- 
agers are not called upon to do 
things—rather, they are expected to 
accomplish results. The distinction 
between “doing” and “accomplish- 
ing” is one of considerable impor- 
tance to industry, and perhaps there- 
fore I might begin with a simple 





Norte. This article has been adapted from a chapter in a forthcoming AMA research re- 


port on superior-subordinate relationships. 
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illustration that should help to make 
it clearer. 

One of the first things a naval 
recruit has drummed into him is the 
difference between a command and 
an order. A command, he is told, is a 
directive he must obey to the letter. 
An order, on the other hand, is not 
nearly so specific. The recruit is still 
required to carry it out but, in doing 
so, he is expected, he finds, to exercise 
his own initiative and judgment. 
Thus he soon learns, for example, 
that when he is marching in close- 
order formation, the injunction, 
“Right face! —Forward march!” is a 
command he must immediately obey 
in a predetermined fashion; but that, 
when he is put through life-saving 
drill and is ordered to swim out and 
rescue the drowning man at the left 
side of the pool, it is left to him to 
figure out the most expeditious and 
efficient manner of completing the 
operation. By the time he reports 
aboard his first ship, our recruit has 
been conditioned to know that “Right 
20 degrees rudder” is a command to 
be obeyed precisely and at once, 
while “Report to the engine room 
and repair No. 2 pump” is a sum- 
mons to him to use all the initiative 
and judgment he has to offer. 

A command, then, limits perform- 
ance to action carried out in a fixed 
and predetermined manner; an or- 
der leaves the way open for the ex- 
ercise of individual skill, initiative, 
and judgment in accomplishing the 
desired objective. Yet, in the business 
world, where conditions are seldom 
so desperate as to require unswerving 
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obedience to set ways of doing things 
and where the need for individual 
accomplishment grows more and 
more pressing, job descriptions are 
still for the most part couched in 
language reminiscent of commands 
rather than of orders. More impor- 
tantly, seldom are job duties expressed 
in terms of an expected accomplish- 
ment that is susceptible to an un- 
equivocal system of measurement. 

At Westinghouse Air Brake, we 
have evolved a system which, we 
think, not only overcomes this prob- 
lem but also, in so doing, brings 
a high measure of agreement into 
the superior-subordinate relationship. 
We call our system “Management by 
Objectives”—a title which, it will be 
perceived, immediately places us 
squarely in the realm of accomplish- 
ing instead of merely doing. 


A Conceptual Framework 


Before I describe the system in de- 
tail, it might be helpful, perhaps, to 
outline its conceptual framework. 
Here are the premises on which it is 
based: 


1. The ever-increasing difficulties en- 
countered in accomplishing our im- 
mediate and long-range tasks require 
a new system of management, whose 
key element is the decentralization of 
authority and responsibility. 

. This decentralization requires that ob- 
jective goals be substituted for subjec- 
tive appraisals and close personal su- 
pervision. 

. These goals must be formulated in 
such a way that all the elements vital 
to profitability are accounted for. 

. The responsibility for formulating 
goals lies at the same point as the re- 
sponsibility for achieving them. 

. The objectives so formulated by the 
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subordinate and agreed to by his su- 
perior must be measurable. 
The measurements adopted must not 
only make it possible to determine how 
well the subordinate has performed 
but also enable the subordinate and 
his superior to agree on revised objec- 
tives and revised performance as 
changing conditions may necessitate. 
7. The subordinate should be measured 
by and rewarded for his demonstrated 
capacity to allocate the resources avail- 
able to him in such a manner as to 
formulate and achieve optimum ob- 
jectives. 

It will probably be noted that 
there is nothing revolutionary about 
this total concept. In fact, we freely 
concede that it has been evolved from 
a variety of outside sources.* The 
unique contribution of Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, and in 
particular of Edward J. Green, our 
Vice President for Planning and 
Marketing, has been, we feel, our 
translation of the concept into a 
working management tool. 

From the outset, we recognized 
that a major stumbling block to the 
kind of program we had in mind 
was the absence of a vocabulary of 
essential words that mean the same 
thing to a foreman as to a general 
manager. Physicians can talk with 
surgeons, lawyers with judges, bota- 
nists with biologists, and admirals 
with seamen, in a rich and distinc- 
tive vocabulary. Managers are ham- 
pered not only by the lack of a com- 
mon education and training but also 
by the absence of the specialized 
vocabulary that other professions 
have developed. 
®Among these, particular 
to The Practice of Mana 


Drucker (Harper & Bros., 
tiers for 


ee is due 
ener Peter F. 
954) and "New Fron- 
rofessional Mana BS <4 Ralph J. Cord- 

iner (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Voge. 


In the light of this handicap, we 
came to the conclusion that our 
working tool had to be: (1) Simple 
enough to be understandable at all 
levels of education and experience; 
(2) flexible enough to embrace all 
functions, from the simplest to the 
most complex; and (3) systematic 
enough to enable optimum objec- 
tives to be formulated through joint 
planning among the various man- 
agement functions. 


Profitability for Whom? 

Bearing these basic requirements 
in mind, we began by asking our- 
selves, “Why are we in business?” 
The answer did not come so easily as 
might be expected. Ultimately, how- 
ever, we concluded that it boiled 
down to one word—“Profitability.” 

What, we then asked ourselves, 
do we mean by profitability? We 
found the answer to this one by pos- 
ing yet another question: “Profit- 
ability for whom?” This led us to the 
conclusion that a company is in 
business so that gain (though not 
necessarily “profits”)) from the enter- 
prise will accrue to: 


& The customer, because, unless he does 
gain, you soon have no customers and no 
business. 

& The supplier, because otherwise you 
soon have no supplies. 

® The shareholder, because otherwise 
you cannot continue to attract the invest- 
ment capital needed for growth. 

& The employee, because otherwise you 
cannot attract and hold good people. 

& The community in which the enter- 
prise conducts its business, because other- 
wise you will ultimately find that your en- 
vironment makes it impossible to operate 
profitably. 


Here it should be nated that no 
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particular significance attaches to 
the order in which these categories 
appear. The fact that the customer 
is listed first and the community last 
should not be taken as implying that 
this is their order of importance at 
any particular time. We regard these 
five items as a closed circle in which 
none is more important than another 
in theory. In practice, however, we 
charge management with the respon- 
sibility for exercising judgment as to 
the relative importance of each of 
the categories at any one time. 

Nor do we use the word “profit” as 
such. While we subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the belief that a business 
must make money, we don’t say that 
we are in business “to make money.” 
Instead, we take the view that the 
purpose of a business is to produce a 
gain for the five categories listed, and 
money is the yardstick we use to 
measure how well this objective of 
profitability is being accomplished. 
This concept gives an ethical content 
to the manager’s daily activities and 
provides him with a framework 
within which his full integrity and 
initiative can be used to serve the 
needs of customers, suppliers, share- 
holders, employees, and the public. 

To say that profitability is our 
primary objective does not tell us, 
however, precisely what we have to 
accomplish, and how we should go 
about achieving it. Overall, of course, 
we can say—and in fact do—that 
our profitability objective will have 
been attained if each profit center 
in a given operation attains and 
maintains a certain percentage re- 
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turn on invested capital. But in aim- 
ing at this ultimate goal, we have no 
assurance that all the elements vital 
to profitability have been accounted 
for. It is necessary, then, to break 
down our concept of profitability 
into its component parts. When we 
came to analyze this problem we 
found ourselves with seven areas in 
each of which specific results must 
be achieved to insure the over-all 
profitability of the organization: 

1. Market position. Relative status in the 
market place. 

2. Productivity. Relative proficiency in 
the use of resources to satisfy customer 
wants. 

. Innovation. The planned development 
of new products, services, or methods. 

. Resources. The acquisition, protection, 
conservation, and development of 
things needed. 

. Manpower development. Programs to 
increase individual or group capacity. 

. Employee attitudes. The state of mo- 
rale and discipline in the workforce. 

. Public responsibility. The degree to 
which employees and managers par- 
ticipate in an enlightened manner in 
constructive civic, institutional, and 
governmental activities. 


Our goal of ultimate profitability 
demands, therefore, that objectives 
be formulated and attained in each 
of these seven areas. Profitability we 
regard as the total gain resulting 
from success in establishing and 
achieving optimum objectives in 
each one. Failure to set and achieve 
goals in any one area will ultimately 
result in a total loss of profitability 
if the area in question is neglected 
over a sufficiently long period of 
time. Hence, management should be 
paid for exercising the judgment 
necessary to insure that all available 
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resources are properly allocated to 
the accomplishment of short- and 
long-range objectives in each area. 
We believe, in fact, that a man’s 
whole future with the company 
should depend on how well he for- 
mulates and achieves objectives in 
the “Result Areas” to which his func- 
tion contributes. 


The Process of 
Formulating Objectives 

So much, then, for the thinking 
behind our program. It is now possi- 
ble, perhaps, to give a bird’s-eye 
view of how the individual manager 
goes about formulating optimum 
objectives in the areas that concern 
him. This is a process that involves 
some additional concepts: 

Scope and purpose. The manager 
must first identify the result area 
or areas to whose profitability his 
function—his own work—should 
contribute. This is virtually his job 
description. If he is in manufactur- 
ing, there is probably little that he 
can contribute directly to, say, mar- 
ket position. But, on the other hand, 
if he is a marketing manager, obvi- 
ously he can and should contribute 
to all result areas, though his contri- 
bution to productivity and public 
responsibility will be relatively less 
important than his contribution to 
market position. Whatever the man- 
ager’s particular assignment, it is es- 
sential, however, that he think and 
work every day in terms of the result 
areas for whose profitability he is 
responsible. 

Of course, this is very difficult to 


do in a vacuum. Almost certainly, 
the manager will have to study com- 
pany policies and become knowledge- 
able about the organization’s pro- 
cedures. Some companies have basic 
statements about their scope and 
purpose and these can provide the 
manager with a set of parameters 
whereby to guide his conceptual 
thinking. Many managers also are 
given a list of the resources at their 
disposal—money, equipment, and 
personnel. If the manager is not pro- 
vided with such a list, he should 
thrash one out with his boss so that 
he knows where he stands. 
Environment. The manager’s next 
step toward developing specific ob- 
jectives in the areas to whose prof- 
itability his function contributes is 
for him to examine the external and 
internal conditions that have, or are 
likely to have, significant effects on 
his performance. Prof. Morrison has 
said, “The reason that history repeats 
itself is that the people who make 
history never take the time to read 
it.” Much of the frustration in the 


quickened pace of our business life 


comes from the failure of the indi- 
vidual manager to face the facts of 
his environment. Facing facts and 
accepting their implications is not an 
intuitive process. It is an analytical 
one. People dislike to think, and they 
dislike to do paperwork. In analyzing 
his environment, the manager has to 
do both. 

A comprehensive list of the sub- 
elements the manager must take into 
account in analyzing his environ- 
ment might consist of the following: 
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General economic conditions. 
Industry conditions. 
Markets—domestic, foreign. 
Competition—domestic, foreign. 
Technological developments. 
Availability of manpower. 
Other external factors. 

Internal factors. 


The individual manager may not 
find it necessary to examine every 
one of these items for his own par- 
ticular function. Nevertheless, he 
should examine and record in writ- 
ing those that do directly concern 
him, so that he can continuously 
assess their effects on his strengths, 
weaknesses, hazards, and opportuni- 
ties. 

Capabilities. Having examined the 
scope and purpose of his function 
and the environment in which he 
works, the manager can now, in the 
light of his existing or projected re- 
sources, broadly summarize his cap- 
abilities, in relation to profitability, 
and list them in their order of im- 
portance. We believe that the best 
way for him to do this is to examine 
and list the strengths and weaknesses 
confronting him. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 

A strength is any factor particu- 
larly helpful in the conduct of the 
manager's function—provided he 
can develop a plan of action to ex- 
ploit it. If he can do nothing about 
it, it is merely a part of his environ- 
ment. Similarly, a weakness is any 
factor that, unless corrected, may 
defeat attainment of the manager’s 
objectives. Awareness of a weakness 
should, in almost all cases, immedi- 
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ately give rise to a project to overcome 
it. If, however, the weakness is not 
susceptible to corrective action, it also 
should be listed as a part of the 
manager's environment. By synthe- 
sizing his strengths and weaknesses, 
he arrives at a statement of his cap- 
abilities. 

Potential. Armed with knowledge 
of his scope and purpose, his environ- 
ment, and his capabilities, the man- 
ager should now set down his ideas 
of what he thinks he can accomplish 
within the limits of the opportunities 
at hand and such hazards as he fore- 
sees. In this process, he will have to 
start from certain assumptions. The 
assumptions necessary for forward 
planning and the formulation of ob- 
jectives will normally cover, at the 
very least, such items as the present 
condition and probable growth of 
the industries the company serves 
and the markets within those indus- 
tries. As a general guide, it may be 
said that assumptions are best ex- 
pressed in terms of what is likely to 
happen—not what is not likely to 
happen. Once they have been devel- 
oped, either by the manager or by his 
boss, he is then in a position to as- 
sess the major opportunities and 
hazards ahead of him. 

Both these latter terms likewise 
call for some definition. An oppor- 
tunity is a circumstance that, if ex- 
ploited, can contribute to increased 
profitability in a result area for 
which the manager is: responsible. 
Our experience has been that man- 
agers sometimes have trouble distin- 
guishing between an opportunity 
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and a strength. A strength is some- 
thing that already exists, has been 
identified, and can be exploited at 
will. An opportunity is a fortuitous 
circumstance that must first be iden- 
tified and then carefully analyzed to 
prove that it can be developed into 
an exploitable strength. It may hap- 
pen that a major opportunity will lie 
wholly in one field, say, marketing. 
In such a case, it is easy to decide 
who should be responsible for ana- 
lyzing it. More often, however, it will 
cut across at least two functions, say, 
marketing and finance. The next 
higher echelon of management must 
then decide where the responsibility 
for analysis lies, provided, of course, 
there is any real doubt on this point. 
In any case, the responsibility for 
analyzing the opportunity and mak- 
ing an appropriate recommendation 
about it will lie with the function 
most directly tied to the Profitability 
Result Area in question. 

Every analysis of an opportunity 
will inevitably uncover some hazards 
entailed in exploiting it. A hazard is 
a risk that might impair performance 
and hinder the attainment of the 
desired objective. Here again, we 
have a source of confusion, this time 
in distinguishing between a hazard 
and a weakness. A weakness already 
exists and should be overcome. A 
hazard has not happened—yet. Thus 
a weakness exists if the plant is not 
covered by fire insurance; a hazard is 
the possible interruption of opera- 
tions because of fire, whether cov- 
ered by insurance or not. A weakness 
that is overcome leads into a position 


of greater strength, whereas a hazard 
that does not happen never creates 
an opportunity. All business, of 
course, is conducted at some degree 
of risk, and to list every conceivable 
hazard would be a formidable task. 
Nevertheless, no prudent manager 
will undertake a significant objective 
without weighing the foreseeable 
dangers involved. 


Three Criteria for 
Analyzing an Opportunity 

In analyzing opportunities, the 
manager may do well to be guided by 
three touchstones: 

1. Suitability: Will it accomplish 
my purpose? 

2. Feasibility: Can I do it? 

3. Acceptability: Are the returns 
worth the risks? 

By way of illustration, let’s as- 
sume that a manager has identified 
his scope, purpose, environment, 
and so forth, and has reached the 
point of writing the following job 
description : 

In discharging my functions as Assistant 
Marketing Manager, my job is to con- 
tribute to profitability in the result areas 


of market position, innovation, produc- 
tivity, and manpower development. 


My resources have been examined, and I 
consider them adequate at this time. 


My analysis of my capabilities has un- 
covered the following weakness: There 
exists no formal, systematic, continuing 
program of salesman training. 


His next step should be to write 
down how he intends to proceed in 
overcoming this weakness. When he 
has done so, and has obtained his 
boss’s approval for the project, he will 
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then have formulated a manpower 
development objective in the specific 
area of salesman training. 
Following the same process, the 
manager can develop projects to ex- 
ploit strengths and develop oppor- 
tunities. When he has a complete set 
of, say, 50 projects, he and his boss 
can then (1) assess whether the re- 
sources available for the accomplish- 
ment of his objectives in each Result 
Area have been correctly allocated in 
accordance with their relative im- 
portance; (2) agree on phasing; and 
(3) agree on priorities. The sum of 
all the resources required to accom- 
plish all the manager’s projected ob- 
jectives should form the basis of his 
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budget. Now he is ready to go to work. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, it should 
be stressed that this explanation of 
the system we have evolved to put 
meat on the bones of our profitability 
concept has, of necessity, been 
greatly oversimplified. Indeed, it is 
unlikely that anyone could adopt 
our methodology forthwith simply 
from reading this article. My pur- 
pose will, however, have been 


achieved if the reader is stimulated 
to explore further an approach of 
this kind as a practical means where- 
by superiors and subordinates can 
reach agreement on the goals to be 
accomplished to insure the continued 
profitability of the enterprise. 


Meanwhile, Back on the Campus .. . 

E1GHTyY-FIVE per cent of some 6,000 managers who attended university man- 
agement development courses now think the programs were worth while, accord- 
ing to a study by Kenneth R. Andrews reported in the Harvard Business Review. 
A few days after the programs began, however, their reactions were nowhere 
‘mear so favorable, especially in the longer courses. Their attitudes changed as 
the programs went on and by the time they ended, the participants’ feelings had 
improved in all but the shortest courses (2-3 weeks). 

Though the respondents judge their experiences more highly now than either 
during or immediately after the courses, they are stil] not so enthusiastic as they 
were beforehand, the study shows. Of those who had been approached by their 
companies in the first instance rather than seeking out the courses on their own, 
94 per cent report having reacted favorably to the idea. 

Asked how many of their classmates seemed to be applying themselves to their 
work and what they thought of the amount of recreation engaged in by the class, 
the respondents estimated that something over 85 per cent of the participants 
really worked, and that the amount of recreation was “about right,” erring, if 
anything, on the side of excess. In general, the work schedule was heavy to mod- 
erate, they said, with a very heavy to heavy amount of reading and a light amount 
of writing. Of the various aspects of the programs, class sessions ranked highest 
in personal value, study groups second, and bull sessions third. Two subjects, 
business policy and human relations, shared first place for degree of interest; 
more specialized subjects ranked lower. 

What type of program would they choose if they had it all to do over again? 
The managers questioned gave a clear first choice to the particular programs 
they had attended. Nearly 8 in 10 were moderately or very favorably disposed 
toward attending another program of some type. 
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How po you really feel about your 
job?” begins the president's letter to 
the employees. “We would like you 
to give us your frank opinions to help 
us understand where and how we can 
improve our company. To make it 
easy for you to do this freely and hon- 
estly, we have arranged for you to fill 
in this questionnaire. . . .” 

Some such words as these might 
have prefaced an employee attitude 
questionnaire of 15 years ago—or 
one that was drawn up yesterday. 
But the resemblance between the two 
surveys is likely to end right there. 
An attitude survey conducted today 
by a progressive and sophisticated 
company will ask questions that were 
considered far too hot to handle a 


decade or so ago. It will ask them, 
moreover, of all sorts of people who 
once would have automatically been 
excluded from the sample. And when 
the returns are in, they are likely to 
be followed up in quite a new spirit. 
Where once management regarded 
the attitude survey as little more than 
a barometer of employee morale, to- 
day it is far more likely to be viewed 
—and used—as a potential tool for 
improving the company’s operations. 

Though there is still some opposi- 
tion to the attitude survey as such, 
and its detractors can point to sev- 
eral cases where a survey yielded 
little or no positive benefits, these 
arguments seem to have been invari- 
ably based on surveys that mani- 
fested serious flaws in conception, 
administration, or follow-up. Many 
companies today can testify that 
careful planning and design, cou- 
pled with a genuine willingness to 
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take action on the survey results, will 
almost invariably make a survey pay 
off. 

Sound survey practice can be 
boiled down to five general princi- 
ples that in turn reflect the newer 
ideas about personnel management 
that are beginning to win widespread 
acceptance. As will be seen, they are 
no mere theoretical formulations, but 
are already supported by extensive 
company experience. Moreover, they 
are equally applicable to any sur- 
vey technique—personal interview, 
standardized questionnaire, or tailor- 
made questionnaire. 


The Basic Principles 


Here, then, are the basic princi- 
ples of conducting an employee atti- 
tude survey, along with some exam- 
ples of how they have been put into 
practice: 

1. In drawing up the questions, 
emphasize the company’s operations, 
policies, and procedures. Give people 
a chance to talk about their on-the- 
job situations. Think of morale as 
“the drive to work well” rather than 
as “contentment.” 

Back in the early days of employee 
attitude surveys, the prevailing view 
about employee motivation was, of 
course, that the happier employees 
were the harder they would work and 
the less trouble they would cause. As 
a result, surveys were regarded as a 
means of finding out what would 
make employees happier. Thus they 
consisted chiefly of questions about 
the company’s cafeteria, parking lot, 
and pay scale, how well the super- 
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visors handled their people, how in- 
terested management seemed to be in 
the employees’ welfare, and the like. 
For companies with a basically sound 
situation, such surveys as these actu- 
ally helped at times: work areas were 
cleaned up, variety was given to the 
cafeteria blueplate specials, stronger 
lighting was placed in the stock room, 
and foremen were told to watch their 
language. For companies with serious 
problems, however, this emphasis on- 
ly served to becloud the real issues. 

Nowadays, though questions about 
“contentment” are still included, a 
good many surveys are also probing 
company operations and asking 
about specific policies and proce- 
dures—the issues most directly re- 
lated to work accomplishment. It has 
become clear that in most American 
business firms workers and managers 
alike are more deeply frustrated by 
ineffectiveness in operations than by 
discontent with personal conditions. 

Said an hourly worker in a chem- 
ical plant, “I get annoyed about our 
poor parking lot, but I can put up 
with that. What really gets me down 
—and I've lost sleep over it—is the 
way we waste so many batches be- 
cause of production variances. This 
is no way to run a company.” 

A project engineer in a rubber 
company said, “I’m paid well and 
treated fine, but I’m looking for an- 
other job because I can’t stand the 
buck-passing here. No one is willing 
to say, ‘O.K., let’s do it,’ and I’m not 
free to do it on my own. I spend 
more time getting initials on authori- 
zations to do things than I do on en- 
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gineering, and I’m fed up with it.” 

A tool-maker picked up the piece 
of steel he was grinding and polish- 
ing and said, “See this? To me this is 
beautiful; I like to look at it and feel 
it and know it is just right. But when 
that hand truck comes through, it 
makes the grinding wheel chatter, 
and that flaws the tool. I stop grind- 
ing whenever I hear the truck com- 
ing, but I don’t always hear it. I 
wish I could figure out an answer.” 

“There’s just one thing around 
here that makes my blood pressure go 
up,” said a vice president of produc- 
tion. “I need to get the cost reports 
on our manufacturing processes 


within 24 hours of our runs or else 
they're of no use to me, but I never 
get them inside of a week. I'll be a 
much happier man when that prob- 


lem is licked.” 

These people are by no means 
atypical. Survey Research Associates’ 
studies of 1,263 salesmen in 11 com- 
panies found that the 149 top pro- 
ducers tended to be more customer- 
oriented and business-oriented than 
the 133 lowest producers. While the 
low producers accepted the status 
quo in their companies’ performance, 
delivery was never efficient enough 
to suit the top producers, and they 
were dissatisfied, too, with the way 
the home office handled their special 
requests for customers. The top pro- 
ducers were restless, always eager to 
provide the best possible service, 
price, product, and salesmanship. 
Clearly, the real pay-off would come 
from studying the top producers’ re- 
sponses for ideas on building sales and 


the low producers’ responses for clues 
to the reasons for their poor perform- 
ance and to the flaws in the compa- 
ny’s selection methods. 

2. Administer the survey not only 
to hourly workers but to all execu- 
tives, supervisors, researchers, tech- 
nicians and engineers, salesmen, and 
the like. The questions should, of 
course, be tailored to each specific 
group. 

In this matter, too, recent years 
have brought a drastic change. A dec- 
ade ago, there seemed little sense in 
questioning anyone but the hourly 
workers; other people, it was gener- 
ally thought, could, and therefore 
would, express their ideas and feel- 
ings directly. Managerial and pro- 
fessional people, however, are now 
moving into the spotlight, and we 
are becoming ever more aware of the 
enormous benefits to be gained by 
increasing their effectiveness, par- 
ticularly by removing such road- 
blocks as those described above by the 
project engineer. As Albert F. Wat- 
ters, General Foods’ Vice President 
of Personnel, has noted, “The re- 
searcher, the engineer, the marketing 
specialist, the manager, the outside 
salesman are typical of [the] key 
people whose contributions to cor- 
porate growth and profitability far 
outweigh their numbers as expressed 
as a percentage of payroll... . 
Their needs must be considered from 
a different perspective than that tra- 
ditionally taken with respect to mass 
groups of factory employees.” * 


© “Personnel Management: Future Problems and 
Oppo — PERSONNEL, January-February, 
» P- ad 
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This point was neatly illustrated 
by a drug manufacturing company 
in which a survey conducted only 
among hourly employees would have 
shown a relatively favorable picture. 
The production workers felt that the 
company operated well and that they 
were well treated. The plant man- 
ager listened to their ideas and used 
their suggestions. They knew their 
production records, were given free 
coffee and an hour off every time 
they beat their previous production 
record, and were highly interested in 
how the company was doing. 

The foremen, however, had no 
such positive feelings. The plant 
manager had persistently by-passed 
them and had built a great deal of 
personal loyalty to himself among 
the workers. As a result of being 
treated like errand boys, the foremen 
had finally given up trying. They 
had no sense of accomplishment and 
did not feel any responsibility for 
their operations. If the survey had 
not included the foremen, this vital 
flaw in the company’s situation 
would never have been spotted. 

Even at the top managerial levels 
a survey can uncover ideas that sim- 
ply could not be expressed in any 
other way. What is said in a survey 
that includes all the members of top 
management is taken as constructive 
and relatively impersonal. 

A survey conducted among the 
top levels of a small steel company 
found, for example, that the presi- 
dent’s staff needed more information 
about operations than he had been 
willing to release to them. They also 
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wanted closer and more frequent per- 
sonal guidance from him. 

When the staff met to consider 
the survey findings, they took up this 
situation. It was awkward at first, 
but the president's accepting manner 
and his obvious desire to get at the 
truth soon broke the dam. Lunch 
was brought in as the meeting, sched- 
uled to close at noon, continued 
through the entire afternoon. “I told 
that man things today that I always 
hoped to say but never dreamed I 
would,” said one executive. 

At subsequent meetings, a new 
working relationship was developed. 
The president said, “I was brought 
up to think that in business you never 
tell anyone anything unless you ab- 
solutely have to and that it is better 
to stay a little apart from subordi- 
nates. From what I have learned 
about how ‘this affects the work of 
my top staff, I’m afraid I've been 
wrong for 20 years. We're going to 
have more sessions like this; they're 
good for me.” 

More sessions were indeed held, 
and they were good for both the 
president and his company. Months 
later, one of the group said, “It’s 
amazing how much more smoothly 
and effectively we've operated since 
that first session. You have to give 
that man credit for having the integ- 
rity to face this; he took it and had 
the strength to change his ideas.” 

3. Involve all top executives in 
the survey as fully as possible at the 
very start. 

I have seen too many instances in 
which the company president, either 
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alone or in consultation with one or 
two of his key men, initiated a survey 
and then told the rest of his staff 
what he was doing. Often enough, 
their reaction was either indifference 
to the survey or fear that its findings 
might somehow be used to evaluate 
them or to point up their weaknesses. 
When the findings came in and fol- 
low-up was undertaken they contin- 
ued to drag their feet. 

Fortunately, fewer and fewer 
companies are making this mistake 
and the need for involving top man- 
agement right from the start is now 
being recognized as an integral part 
of survey procedure. The most effec- 
tive way to do this is to give a voice 
in the initial decisions about the sur- 
vey—including whether it should be 
held at all—to all executives who 
will be called upon to direct the fol- 
low-up. They should be made to un- 
derstand that the survey is intended 
as a tool for their use as managers, 
not as a means of evaluating them. 
Accordingly, they should be individ- 
ually consulted as to what subjects 
they would like covered and how and 
when the survey should be conduct- 
ed in their departments. The more 
the survey works for them, the more 
they will do with it. In other words, 
if it is to succeed, the follow-up pro- 
gram must be recognized from the 
start as the major objective of the 
survey. 

Asked what topics he would like 
covered in his company’s forthcom- 
ing survey, a production manager 
who had at first seemed uninterested 
in the whole business suddenly sat 


up. “Can you find out about my pro- 
duction bonus?” he asked. “If you 
can tell me what's wrong there you'll 
have my gratitude for life.” 

The problem, it turned out, arose 
from the heavy penalty imposed on 
the workers’ bonuses when they 
changed from one job run to another. 
To avoid the loss in pay, the workers 
were fighting each other for long-run 
jobs and were becoming resentful 
whenever the foreman ordered them 
to handle a high-priority job or a 
rush order that broke into a run. As 
soon as the survey uncovered this dif- 
ficulty, the production manager 
set up a special group to handle the 
short-run jobs at day rates, had most 
of the job changes timed, and ex- 
plained why the timing of the others 
could not be altered. He was de- 
lighted with the boost in team spirit 
and production that followed. 


The Silent Salesmen 


A sales manager of a motor parts 
division asked, “Can you find out why 
my men don’t get themselves on the 
programs of our distributors’ sales 
meetings? We keep pushing them to 
do it because we know this develops 
business. They agree, but then do 
nothing.” 

His salesmen, the survey found, 
suffered from a very common prob- 
lem: though they could handle in- 
dividual sales presentations quite 
comfortably, they were afraid to ad- 
dress a group. They found it difficult 
to prepare speeches and needed help 
with audio and visual aids. The prob- 
lem was easily solved. The sales man- 
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ager asked his promotion department 
to prepare bi-monthly speeches, com- 
plete with jokes and accompanying 
audio and visual aids, that his sales- 
men could deliver at the distributors’ 
meetings. Within two months, the 
number of speeches delivered had hit 
the level he wanted and the sales- 
men themselves were enthusiastic 
about their own performance on the 
platform. 

4. If you have a union, try to 
bring the union officers into the sur- 
vey at the outset. Ask them to agree 
to questions about the union itself, 
and any subjects they are interested 
in. Include material about the union 
in the foremen’s survey too. (Here, 
of course, the questions need not be 
cleared with the union.) 

Formerly, most surveys avoided 
union topics, though the union’s ac- 
tivities do much to determine the 
nature of a worker's job and his per- 
ceptions of it affect him in any num- 
ber of ways. Nowadays, questions 
about the union appear in a fair 
number of surveys, and are directed 
not only at hourly workers but also 
at foremen, whose views of the un- 
ion and of the company’s labor rela- 
tions activities are equally important 
in determining how they handle their 
jobs. Recent studies have indicated 
that workers usually feel much the 
same about their union and their 
company: they are either pleased 
with both or dissatisfied with both. 

A survey conducted at a salt-min- 
ing company less than a year ago un- 
covered considerable resentment of 
management's handling of union re- 
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lations as well as of several other 
matters. With rare candor and ob- 
jectivity, the management thereupon 
reviewed its own methods and aims 
and, at 2 mass meeting, promised its 
employees that it would do better in 
the future. The union president was 
so pleased that he jumped up and 
pledged his cooperation. Today, the 
two sides are working much more 
cooperatively than ever before. The 
company reports that the union has 
voluntarily dropped grievances that 
would previously have gone to ar- 
bitration automatically, while man- 
agement now studies every situation 
in terms of both what the union con- 
tract provides and what is the right 
thing to do. 

5. Give the follow-up program all 
the attention and time you can. Plan 
on two years or more of hard work 
by both staff and line to solve any 
problems the survey may uncover. 

Management must always bear in 
mind that the chief purpose of any 
survey is to pinpoint the company’s 
problems so that steps can be taken 
to overcome them. A particularly ef- 
fective example of the kind of action 
needed is the follow-up program con- 
ducted by the Morse Twist Drill and 
Machine Company of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. The survey was ini- 
tiated by the company president, 
John Hayes, who gave it full backing 
and attention but delegated to his 
division heads full authority to act 
on the findings emanating from their 
respective divisions. 

Works Manager Larry Green, in 
charge of almost 1,000 production 
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employees, was handed several big 
problems at once when the report on 
his plant’s survey came in. The fore- 
men, it showed, were suffering all 
the hazards traditionally ascribed to 
their man-in-the-middle position. 
The workers did not feel that the 
foremen knew their jobs, and man- 
agement was dissatisfied with their 
handling of the workers. The fore- 
men themselves felt they had little 
status and were given neither back- 
ing nor information by management, 
which, they said, fed its information 
to the union instead and frequently 
gave in to the union at their expense. 


One Company’s Follow-up Program 


Management faced the problem 
squarely, agreed that it was serious, 
and went to work on it. It admitted 
that the problem was largely its own 
fault—that it had failed to give the 
foremen the information and the au- 
thority they needed, had failed to 
analyze and make clear what it really 
expected of them, and had failed to 
make them feel important. 

At an evening meeting of all the 
foremen the survey findings were ex- 
plained and management’s reactions 
and plans were outlined. 

Green and his superintendents 
then set up a weekly foremen’s meet- 
ing that would provide a stream of 
information on all subjects and might 
also help raise the foremen’s prestige 
and status. Before each meeting, 
Green and his superintendents met 
to go over the material to be covered. 
The superintendents were coached 
on conference techniques. 


The foremen themselves were en- 
thusiastic about the changes. “You 
know,” said one man, “when this sur- 
vey first started I thought it wouldn't 
come to a thing. Now I think it’s the 
best thing management ever did 
here.” 

When the company had to go on 
a 35-hour week, President Hayes 
called union officers and foremen to- 
gether to discuss it. Afterwards, one 
foreman said, “I went back to my de- 
partment and for once my men came 
to me for information instead of go- 
ing to the steward.” . 

One of the foremen’s complaints 
had been that they were never told 
how grievances were ultimately dis- 
posed of. As a result of the survey, 
they now receive a weekly report giv- 
ing the full story on every grievance. 
Said one foreman, “I am learning 
more about how to get along with my 
steward through these reports than I 
did in all the years I’ve been a fore- 
man.” 

A major complaint against the 
foremen had concerned their han- 
dling of discipline and written warn- 
ings. Management had long been 
dissatisfied on this score, and the sur- 
vey found that the workers were un- 
happy about it too and felt that work 
rules were being administered un- 
fairly. Obviously, the rules for han- 
dling the many kinds of disciplinary 
infraction could not all be straight- 
ened out at once, on a wholesale ba- 
sis, so Green decided to work on one 
item at a time until the entire plant 
was up to the level he wanted. He 
started with gambling. Together with 
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his superintendents and foremen, he 
worked out a clear definition of gam- 
bling and discussed it until everyone 
understood what was meant. The un- 
ion was notified and cooperated fully. 
Agreement was reached on how vio- 
lations were to be handled, and the 
foremen were made to feel that any- 
one who was “too easy” was letting 
his fellow foremen down. Then, a 
two-week warning period was de- 
clared: notices announced the new 
policy of strict enforcement, and fore- 
men warned violators whose offenses 
they had been winking at. The move 
went off without a hitch. According 
to informal reports, the workers are 
now convinced that the rule means 
what it says. Their confidence in the 
foremen’s ability to do what is de- 
manded has been increased, and the 
foremen’s own feelings of confidence 
and responsibility have improved 
their handling of other disciplinary 
matters. 

On another front, foremen had 
complained in the survey that the dif- 
ferential between their pay and the 
workers’ was too low. In answer, 
each foreman was given a statement 
showing his annual earnings and 
those of his workers. The foremen 
realized then that they had been 
thinking only of the weeks when the 
workers had had heavy overtime and 
had overlooked their weeks of low 
earnings. When the facts were pub- 
lished, the problem evaporated. 

A source of further discontent, the 
survey found, was the foremen’s lax- 
ity in supervising their operations. 
The workers said that the foremen 
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were not checking machine feeds and 
speeds and that a few men were tak- 
ing advantage of this. The foremen, 
on the other hand, claimed that they 
had so much paperwork to do, par- 
ticularly in scheduling work for their 
machines, that they could not pos- 
sibly spend enough time on the floor. 
In the discussions that followed the 
survey, they presented such a strong 
case that a “dispatcher” was assigned 
to each foreman to take over the 
work assignments and thus free him 
to supervise his work and workers. 


What Sound Follow-up Entails 


The Morse program illustrates the 
three basic principles of sound follow- 
up procedure: 

1. Management must first ana- 
lyze the findings and decide which 
of the problems uncovered are to be 
given serious attention. Not every 
complaint, after all, can or should be 
met by remedial measures. In each 
case, management has four possible 
courses of action to choose from: 


® Ignore the complaint. 

® Agree that there is a problem and 
try to solve it. 

m Agree that there is a problem, but 
explain why nothing can be done. (This 
will at least take away some of the sting 
and will show that management is not 
— ignoring the difficult situa- 
tion. 

® Conclude that the attitude expressed 
in the survey has no rational basis and 
try to change it. 


Some companies have assigned 
hundreds of items to the second and 
fourth categories, while others extract 
a few major items from the survey 
and devote their attention to these. 
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2. The findings should be re- 
ported to all participants. In the 
past, survey responses were usually 
reported in percentages; nowadays it 
is generally acknowledged that this 
form of presentation does more to 
confuse employees than to enlighten 
them. One highly successful format 
consists of paragraphs summarizing 
the responses to related questions. 
Using this problem-centered ap- 
proach, a survey report published by 
a chemical company first told what 
information its research employees 
had said they needed in order to al- 
locate their time to best advantage, 
and then announced management's 
plans for meeting the problem. 

Many companies also conduct 
meetings to explain the survey find- 
ings, along with management's views 
about them, to the employees. Such 
meetings should be set up along the 
lines of the organization structure, 
with each person presenting the find- 
ings to the people who report to him. 
This arrangement provides an oppor- 
tunity for people at all levels to con- 
sider subjects that might not other- 
wise be raised. 

Thus a manager who was conduct- 
ing just such a discussion admitted 
that the company’s survey had found 
that his foremen felt that he played 
favorites in his work assignments. He 
asked them to discuss the subject, 
which everyone had avoided until 
then. After some prodding, foremen 
expressed their gripes, and the man- 
ager thereupon explained how he 
gave out the assignments. This op- 
portunity to clear the air enabled the 


entire division to feel closer and 
work more closely together. One of 
the foremen said, “It was like the 
feeling after you’ve had a real fight. 
Everyone feels better and friendlier.” 

At Ryerson Steel, in Jersey City, 
Donald W. Tobin, the manager of 
industrial relatic1s, prepared a flip 
chart showing the major findings of 
his survey. Each executive and fore- 
man used the chart in leading a se- 
ries of discussions with his group. 
Says Tobin, “The discussions brought 
the survey results to everyone in the 
organization and made it very clear 
that management had studied the 
responses carefully. In some meet- 
ings you could see the foreman gain 
new insights as he explained his un- 
derstanding of the findings only to 
have his men disagree and explain 
again what they really meant. In 
some groups, of course, the foreman 
was just not capable of leading a 
permissive discussion or even of 
standing up before a group to speak. 
I’m not sure how much good those 
meetings did, but they surely did no 
harm. The discussions among the 
upper-level staff people certainly 
were of tremendous value. On the 
whole, I would say the entire discus- 
sion program was a very worthwhile 
phase of our survey.” 

3. Action must be taken on those 
problems that seem to warrant it. To 
provide for appropriate and contin- 
uing action many companies have 
successfully used the following plan: 


® Have each division head list, and as- 
sign priorities to, all the problems he 
regards as worth looking into. 
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® Assign the responsibility for han- 
dling these problems to particular peo- 
ple, and set up whatever committees they 
may need for assistance. The assign- 
ments may include definite action, fur- 
ther study, or consultation. 

® Set specific dates on which these peo- 
ple must submit progress reports and 
plans for the next steps to be taken on 
their problems. The technique of “prog- 
ress report and next-steps plan” can be 
continued until the problems have been 
solved. 

This general plan was followed by 
W. Borsdorff, Sales Manager of 
Johnson and Johnson Hospital Divi- 
sion, who reported, “We have been 
using our survey for two years and 
are still getting good value from it. 
It enabled us to understand the 
problems of our people and to ex- 
plain ourselves to them. We assigned 
problems to executives and even to 
committees composed of experienced 
men. Some have been very well 


solved and are out of the way. Oth- 
ers, such as the maintenance of a 
strong management-employee rela- 
tionship, will always be on our 
agenda.” 


Some General Guides for Action 

Unfortunately, no _ prescription 
can be given for dealing with the ac- 
tual problems unearthed by the sur- 
vey. Indeed, the fear of raising tick- 
lish questions and then being unable 
to answer them has kept many a com- 
pany from engaging in attitude sur- 
veys at all. As we all know, there is 
no magic formula for changing peo- 
ple’s attitudes. The following points 
have been helpful, however, to a 
number of companies, and are, I 
think, generally applicable: 
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1. Start by accepting the views 
expressed in the survey as “true” in 
the sense that they do show how the 
employees see the situation. To the 
employees, if not necessarily to man- 
agement, they make sense and fit the 
total picture. Remember that if a per- 
son believes something to be the case, 
he will act as if it is. Thus, the Morse 
foremen believed that they were not 
being paid enough in comparison 
with their men. This conviction, 
which fit their picture of their low 
status, served to demoralize them still 
further. 

2. Search your own views and 
methods for an explanation of why 
your people feel as they do. Because 
management has the initiative in set- 
ting company conditions, it must 
look first to itself for explanations of 
negative feelings about those condi- 
tions. In my experience, the single 
most frequent cause of “failure” in 
attitude surveys is management's de- 
fensiveness, its unwillingness to ad- 
mit that its own actions are responsi- 
ble for many of the problems it now 
finds. Thus, the problem of the “un- 
derpaid” foremen could not be solved 
until the Morse management admitted 
that it stemmed from failure to show 
the foremen exactly where they stood 
on the pay scale. 

3. Consider direct approaches to 
the problem: providing objective in- 
formation, changing a policy or pro- 
cedure, installing a new method, and 
so on. These work best, of course, for 
tangible problems whose causes seem 
clear. When a survey at Sylvania 
Electric found that the salesmen were 
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Basic Principles of a 
Sound Employee Attitude Survey 


. Emphasize the company’s specific operations, policies, and procedures. Think of 
morale as the “drive to work well,” not as “contentment.” 

- Include all key people—executives, supervisors, researchers, technical employees, 
salesmen, and so on—as well as hourly workers—in the survey. 

. Try to involve all key executives at the start in order to reduce defensiveness and 
to develop willingness to lead the follow-up action. 

. Bring union officers into the program and encourage them to take an active part in it. 

. Devote attention, your best brains, and lots of time to the follow-up. Identify your 
problems, assign each one to a particular person, and continue to work on them 
for as long as necessary. Feed back the findings, along with management's views 
and responses. Changing people’s ideas is difficult, but it can be done by intelligent 


planning and hard work. 





dissatisfied with the company’s pack- 
aging and its discount structures, 
Bob Kleinfeld, the new sales vice 
president, immediately studied the 
situation, and, then having decided 
that the salesmen’s criticisms were 
justified, rolled up his sleeves and in- 
itiated the needed revisions. Needless 


to say, his salesmen were gratified by 
this response. 

4. If the problems are complex 
and intangible, a combination of ap- 
proaches is needed, with emphasis 
on indirect means of reaching the 


underlying causes. Management 
must draw upon all its understand- 
ing of human drives for status, secu- 
rity, dignity, a sense of achievement, 
and the like. Among the tools it can 
use are increased participation in de- 
cisions, improved communications, 
training and development, assign- 
ment of responsibility, establishment 
of specific performance standards, 
and job evaluation. 

At Morse Twist Drill, a barrage of 
techniques was leveled at the prob- 
lem of poor foreman performance: 


Communications were improved. 
The foremen were given new status 
symbols—meetings, | communiques 
from the president, and so on. Tech- 
niques for handling specific disci- 
pline problems were established. As- 
sistance on routine work was pro- 
vided, and specific standards of work 
supervision were established. Operat- 
ing difficulties were straightened out. 
By approaching the situation from 
every relevant angle, management ef- 
fected a real change in it and, by so 
doing, undoubtedly changed prevail- 
ing attitudes as well. 

As the Morse program demon- 
strates, an employee attitude survey 
can bring about substantial improve- 
ments in many aspects of the com- 
pany operations, besides, of course, 
fulfilling its most obvious purpose— 
finding out how the employees feel 
about the company. It seems clear 
that the new concepts of employee 
morale and the survey techniques 
that have been developed over the 
past few years offer great promise for 
the use of this potent managerial tool. 
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Manacers who have tried to keep 
track of research and thinking on 
the subject of leadership may well 
sympathize with the centipede that 
was asked how it managed its legs, 


for this innocent question, the limer- 
ick tells us, reduced the unfortunate 
creature to lying “distracted in a 
ditch considering how to run.” 

The question asked in the leader- 
ship literature—“How does one lead 
men?”—is every bit as disconcerting 
as the one put to the centipede. 
Nevertheless, the parallel between 
them is not quite exact. The centi- 
pede, until he had to think about it, 
was only doing what came naturally 
and doing it well. Leadership in the 
work situation, however, does not 
belong to the order of instinctive be- 
havior. Doing what comes naturally 
in striving for leadership often leaves 
much to be desired. 

Though management has tended 
to be all too receptive to endorse- 
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ments for this, that, or the other 
leadership approach, its interest has 
sound foundations. In the first place, 
a considerable body of evidence 
shows that the productivity of a 
work unit is affected by the kind of 
leadership the unit receives. In the 
second, decisions about what style of 
leadership to adopt must to some 
extent be made for the company as 
a whole rather than being left to 
the intuitions of individual manag- 
ers. Still, management’s interest has 
not been satisfied, for the evidence 
supporting any one leadership style 
can always be countered, and fre- 
quently is, by evidence supporting its 
precise opposite. The bewildered or- 
ganization that has tried and aban- 
doned one style after another may 
well be pardoned for asking, “Where 
do we go from here?” 

Fortunately, it is beginning to 
look as if a theory based on empirical 
findings is at last in the making No 
one yet knows exactly what its ulti- 
mate content will be, but its outlines 
can now be perceived and—even 
more important—can be put to use to 
improve managerial practice. 

At this point, it may be useful, 
therefore, to review the research find- 
ings that form the skeleton of this 
theory and to examine their practical 
implications. But before doing so, it 
is necessary to define the term 
“leadership” —though this in itself is 
a question that has stirred up endless 
controversy. For the purposes of this 
article, however, “leadership” will be 
taken to mean the consistent ability 
to influence people in desired ways. 


On the classification of leadership 
styles, fortunately, there is more 
agreement. Most authorities recognize 
three basic types: “leader-centered,” 
or “autocratic”; “group-centered,” or 
“democratic”; and “individual-cen- 
tered,” or “free-rein.”! The supposed- 
ly modern view, of course, is that the 
group-centered style is the most con- 
ducive to productivity. By contrast, 
the traditional view admits only the 
leader-centered style, regards the 
group-centered style as a plaything of 
psychologists, and dismisses the 
free-rein style as constituting not 
leadership, but rather its surrender. 


Each in Its Place 


Supporters of any all-or-nothing 
view have one thing in common: 
they will often be surprised to find 
that the research literature does not 
consistently support any one leader- 
ship style. The reason for this lies not 
in any failing of the research itself 
but in the simple fact that there is 
no “best” style. Indeed, the question 
“Which kind of leadership should we 
use?” prevents any useful answer. 
The question should be, rather, 
“Which kind of leadership when?” 

This “when,” it is worth pointing 
out, constitutes an integral part of 
the question, for every scientific for- 
mulation must at some point specify 
the conditions it covers. Even the 
well-tested law explaining what hap- 
pens when objects are dropped holds 
true only for objects that are heavier 
than air. If the objects are dropped at 
i For a typical treatment, see A. Uris, How to Be a 


S ._ McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1953, pp. 32-39. 
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certain points in space, moreover, 
they will “fall up,” or float. 

This approach provides a partial 
explanation of the apparent chaos 
of the research literature. Many stud- 
ies that seem to contradict each other 
are simply accounts of leadership 
phenomena under different condi- 
tions. Studies based upon observa- 
tion of similar conditions, on the 
other hand, have yielded a pattern 
of consistent results. 

Fortunately, leadership study has 
now taken on a “situational” ap- 
proach. The main point of this ap- 
proach has been well expressed in 
popular terms by Auren Uris, who ad- 
vises the would-be leader as follows: 
“The skill with which you apply 
the three basic tools of leadership— 
autocratic, democratic, and free-rein 
techniques—determines your person- 
al success as a leader.” ? 

What, then, are the conditions 
that should be taken into account in 
the choice of a leadership style? 
There are many. Four among them, 
however—personality, task charac- 
teristics, task roles, and group char- 
acteristics—are particularly impor- 
tant and have been explored in a 
number of research studies. A sepa- 
rate examination of each of these 
conditions should provide some 
guidelines for translating such ad- 
vice as Uris’ into action. 

Personality. As the advocates of 
group-centered leadership often fail 
to realize, not all people can func- 
tion well under the same kind of 
leadership. There are, for example, 


* Ibid., p. 31. 
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many people whose personalities 
make them unfitted for a group- or 
individual-centered style.* Such a 
person was Administrator H, de- 
scribed in Harold Lasswell’s Psycho- 
pathology and Politics. A_ child- 
hood marked by unfortunate sexual 
experiences and domination by an 
overbearing, prudish father had left 
him sharply, though unconsciously, 
ambivalent toward authority. Con- 
sequently, he worked well under su- 
pervision but invariably became 
careless when he was given substan- 
tial freedom on the job. 

Needless to say, giving free rein 
to a subordinate like H would bring 
nothing but trouble, though over the 
long run his personality might pos- 
sibly change enough to permit a 
looser kind of supervision. Studies 
of “authoritarianism” confirm these 
common-sense conclusions about 
how to deal with men like Adminis- 
trator H. Authoritarians behave in 
ways that reveal compulsive con- 
formity based upon a view of the 
world as menacing and unfriendly. 
Though they are not necessarily peo- 
ple of low intelligence, they think in 
relatively few channels, from which 
they cannot be moved. In addition, 
they seek security through the exer- 
cise of authority or, better still, 
through surrender to some powerful 
authority figure. 

i, ee it 
ing comms Taly [> peoduse Gee personality charac- 
ristics a) ite to the organization’s leader- 


te: 
ship style. jus some companies seek out rural 
workers because of their ged amenability to 


‘ The Political W: of Harold D. Lasswell. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1951, pp. 127-35. 
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TABLE 1 


Relation of Authoritarianism in Members of a Military Group to 
Acceptance of Formal Heads and Intent to Re-enlist 


AUTHORITARIANISM 


LEADER ACCEPTANCE 
High 
Above Median 59% 
Below Median 41 
Total 100% 


INTENT TO RE-ENLIST 


Yes or Undecided 38% 
No 62 


Total 100% 


Difference Between 
High and Low 


+23 
—23 


Medium Low 


52% 36% 
48 64 


100% 100% 


34% 24% 
66 76 


100% 100% 


+14 
—4 





Studying authoritarianism in mil- 
itary groups, Medalia formulated 
and tested the following two hypoth- 
eses :5 

1. People with strong authori- 
tarian tendencies will be more likely 
to accept formal military leaders 
with the conventional traits of the 
“good officer” than will people with 
weak authoritarian tendencies. 

2. People with strong authori- 
tarian tendencies will be more likely 
to re-enlist than will people with 
weak authoritarian tendencies. 

The data that emerged from his 
study are shown in Table 1. Not 
only do these findings support both 
hypotheses but, when one takes into 
account certain technical factors in 
the study that tended to obscure any 
relations, they suggest a very strong 
relation between personality and 
leadership style. 

The practical 


advantages of 
adapting leadership style to person- 
ality characteristics seem clear from 
this study. In the groups analyzed, it 
*N. Z. Meda 


normal Ts Social T Poyoho holo, 
pp. 207-13. 


My = eg 
Journal of Ab- 
gy Ieer 2 (1955), 


could mean a 23 per cent increase 
in the acceptance of the formal 
leader by his subordinates and a 14 
per cent increase in the intent to re- 
enlist. These figures indicate the 
need for developing a valid diag- 
nostic indicator of the leadership 
style to which an individual will 
respond best. Comparable changes 
in a business organization would 
certainly prove well worth the cost of 
meshing leadership style and _per- 
sonality factors. 

A word of qualification must, 
however, be inserted here. Most peo- 
ple have wide “response repertoires.” 
That is, they are able to perform the 
wide range of behaviors required by 
the various styles of leadership de- 
spite their personal preference for a 
particular style. 

This adaptability was demon- 
strated by Berkowitz in an experi- 
ment with a communication net- 
work that channeled a great deal of 
information to some positions and 
very little to others.* Half the sub- 
jects were assigned to communica- 


LL. Berkowitz, “Personality and Grow 


Position,” 
Sociometry, XIX, No. 4 (1956), pp. 


10-22. 
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tion positions in which they would 
have to act in ways that were not 
congruent with their personalities: 
submissive people were placed in 
central positions, dominant people 
in peripheral positions. The other 
half were assigned to the positions 
appropriate to their personalities. 
Though the two kinds of subjects at 
first performed quite differently, 
Berkowitz found, the “misplaced” 
subjects generally managed to ad- 
just to the demands of their positions 
by the last of the three trials in the 
experiment. 

Berkowitz’ experiment, however, 
was brief. The findings of other re- 
search projects indicate that if it had 
continued, the subjects in the first 
group would ultimately have dis- 
played reactions ranging from dis- 
satisfaction to attempts at sabotaging 
the work process. Just when it is that 
such reactions begin to appear will 
be determined by circumstances and 
personalities. But when they do hit, 
they hit hard. 

A manager, then, may vary his 
style of leadership, but he cannot 
force people to act forever in ways 
that are uncongenial to their per- 
sonalities. This imposes a difficult 
task upon the manager and the or- 
ganization—ascertaining the  be- 
havior preferences of the individual 
subordinates and then arranging the 
work so as to allow them to carry out 
their tasks in the manner they pre- 
fer. Unless this is done, the formal 
head will remain just that, rather 
than being accepted by his men as 
their leader. 
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Task Characteristics. The second 
major condition affecting the useful- 
ness of any given leadership style is 
the nature of the task to be per- 
formed. Though little work has so 
far been done in classifying tasks, it 
should be adequate here to note that 
tasks may be distinguished in terms 
of (1) the obviousness of the solu- 
tion to the problem or of the work 
itself and (2) the amount of cooper- 
ation the task requires. 

Unfortunately, research to date 
has for the most part assumed that 
all tasks are quite complex and re- 
quire a great deal of interpersonal 
cooperation. Because socio-emotional 
factors affect performance most 
strongly when the task is of this 
kind, the leader-centered style, which 
tends to generate emotional flare- 
ups, usually shows up poorly under 
these circumstances, while the 
group-centered style shows up well. 

Many tasks, however, do not have 
these assumed characteristics. One 
of Deutsch’s experiments illustrates 
the value of distinguishing between 
kinds of tasks.? The prediction to be 
tested was that internally coopera- 
tive groups would be more effective 
than internally competitive groups. 
When groups of both kinds attempt- 
ed to solve human relations and puz- 
zle problems, it was found, the 
“cooperative” groups did indeed per- 
form better on a number of measures 
of effectiveness, including quantita- 
'M. Deutsch, “The Effects of 
a A. Zander. Row, P 


Evanston, Ill., 1953, pp. 319-53. 
tables 23.5, 83.7, 23.0 and 33)” 
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tive and qualitative output, member 
satisfaction with group functioning 
and output, and amount of aggres- 
sive behavior. But on several meas- 
ures the differences between the two 
kinds of groups were more marked 
for the human relations problem 
than for the puzzle problem. It 
seems as if the objectively demon- 
strable nature of the puzzle solution 
made it difficult for members of the 
“competitive” groups to block each 
other in subtle ways. (Certainly, the 
nature of the task would have made 
direct blocking seem ridiculous.) 
The open-endedness of the human 
relations problem, on the other hand, 
gave them ample opportunity to run 
each other ragged. 

In terms of leadership style, these 
data suggest that the leader-cen- 
tered style is particularly inappro- 
priate to tasks that have more than 
one possible solution and that re- 
quire a considerable amount of in- 
terpersonal cooperation. More im- 
portant still, the data seem to leave 
little room for the leader-centered 
style even on tasks with just the 
opposite characteristics, for, as has 
already been noted, the group-cen- 
tered style generally proved the more 
effective not only for the human re- 
lations problem but for the puzzle 
problem as well. In actual business 
and industrial situations, it should 
also be pointed out, emotional ten- 
sions can affect performance adverse- 
ly at any number of points in the 
operation—at far more points than 
in Deutsch’s experimental situation. 
Moreover, the marked preference 


most people show for the group- 
centered style furthers its claim to 
being the more useful of the two. 
This does not mean, however, 
that the leader-centered style should 
be rejected out of hand. A situation 
in which most of the operators are 
strongly authoritarian and the task is 
a simple one requiring little cooper- 
ation is obviously tailor-made for 
authoritarian leadership. 


The Role of Intelligence 


Calling a task “simple” of course 
implies some relation between the task 
itself and the intelligence of the people 
who are to perform it. The impor- 
tance of taking this relation into 
account in deciding upon a leader- 
ship style has been demonstrated by 
a simple experiment with a game 
based on “Twenty Questions.”® As 
Table 2 indicates, though all the 
subjects worked on essentially the 
same task, the “Brights” did their 
best under a group-centered style, 
and the “Dulls” under a leader-cen- 
tered style. The relation was espe- 
cially marked for the “Dulls,” whose 
problem-solving efficiency was only 
half as high under group-centered 
leadership as under authoritarian 
leadership. 

Regulating work assignments by 
task and personality characteristics 
may seem like a great deal of bother, 
but the 100 per cent performance 
difference for the “Dulls” suggests 
that the extra bother will more than 


SA. Calvin et al., “The Effect of Intelligence 
and Social Atmosphere on iB Groep Problem-So!vin 
Behavior,” Journal of S sychology, XL 
First Half (i987), pp. 61-74. 
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TABLE 2 
Effects of Leadership Style and Members’ Intelligence upon 
Group Performance in “Twenty Questions” Game 


MEASURES OF PERFORMANCE 


Median No. of 
Questions Asked 
Per Problem 


15.5 
18.5 
31.0 
24.5 


Per Cent of 
Problems Solved 


100.0 
87.5 
37.5 
75.0 


MEMBERS’ INTELLIGENCE AND 
LEADERSHIP STYLE 


Group-centered 


Bright 
Leader-centered 


Dull Group-centered 


Leader-centered 





pay its own way. Indeed, business 
would most likely find it profitable 
to subsidize the research necessary 
for the development of even more 
precise ways of differentiating peo- 
ple than those now available. The 
“Brights” in this experiment—to give 
just one illustration of the value of 
this greater precision—probably in- 
cluded some authoritarian subjects. 
(Though low intelligence is fre- 
quently accompanied by high au- 
thoritarianism, high intelligence is 
not so frequently accompanied by 
low authoritarianism.) Excluding 
the authoritarians from the “Bright” 
sample would probably have had two 
effects: the performance of the re- 
maining “Brights” under group-cen- 
tered conditions would have im- 
proved, and that of the “Brights” 
under leader-centered conditions 
would have deteriorated. In the in- 
dustrial situation, both the individual 
and management could profit from 
a more comfortable “fit” of employees 
to their tasks. 

Task Roles. Still another question 
to be considered in choosing a lead- 
ership style is “Who does what?”— 
that is, “What are the roles of the 


leaders and followers?” Though the 
very notion of leadership implies a 
set of roles different from those of 
followership, just what functions are 
covered by each set cannot be rigidly 
prescribed. Indeed, the distribution 
of functions is often the product of 
social consensus, and may vary even 
among work teams performing the 
same operation in the same organiza- 
tion. 

Roles do, however, fall into three 
broad categories: roles peculiar to 
the superior, roles peculiar to the 
subordinate, and “mixed” roles, 
whose functions are performed by 
either or both. The general argument 
here, by way of preview, is that each 
of these three classes implies a dif- 
ferent leadership style. 

Evidence indicates that supervi- 
sors who are successful in influencing 
their subordinates’ behavior in the 
desired directions—that is, super- 
visors who are leaders—work at 
sharpening these differences in roles. 
In a study by Kahn and Katz, super- 
visors of section gangs on a railroad 
and supervisors of clerical sections in 
an insurance company were asked 
how much of their time was usually 
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spent in supervisory matters, and 
how much in other matters.® Their 
answers, shown in Table 3, revealed 
that the supervisors with low-pro- 
ducing sections were two or three 
times more likely to perform the 
same duties as their men, or to per- 
form the paperwork aspects of their 
jobs, than the supervisors with high- 
producing sections. 

These findings can be explained 
by a little common-sense reasoning: 
The behavior of the low-producing 
supervisors reflects either a lack of 
consensus about roles in their work 
groups or their own failure to re- 
spect an existing consensus. What- 
°R. L. Kahn and D. Katz, “Leadership yo 


in Relation to Productivity’ and Morale,” art- 
wright and Zander, op. cit., p. 615. 


4] 


ever the case, conflict is likely, and 
must inevitably result in productiv- 
ity losses. 

Not only should the superior dif- 
ferentiate his functions from those 
of his subordinates, but he should, 
of course, perform certain specific 
functions. The amount of planning 
he does, for example, is directly re- 
lated to the productivity of his sec- 
tion. Some interesting data on this 
score were obtained by asking fore- 
men in a tractor factory whether 
they were able to plan their work 
ahead as much as they liked.'° 
Though their answers, given in Ta- 
ble 4, suggest that the high-produc- 
ing foremen actually did more 


0 Ibid., p. 619. 





TABLE 3 
Time Spent in Supervising in Relation to Section Productivity 


50% OR MORE OF 
TIME SPENT IN 
SUPERVISING 
% 


75 
33 


SECTION 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Insurance company 
High 
Low 


Railroad 
High 
low 


55 
25 


LESS THAN 50% OF 


TIME SPENT IN NOT 
SUPERVISING ASCERTAINED  Tofal 
% % % 


17 100 
59 100 


31 100 
61 100 





TABLE 4 
Foremen’s Perception of Opportunity for Planning in Relation to 
Section Productivity 


FOREMEN’S RESPONSES 


Can Plan Ahead 
As Much as 
Needed 
% 


SECTION 
PRODUCTIVITY* 
% 


97-101 
91-96 
86-90 
80-85 
50-79 


* Productivity is expressed as per cent of standard. 


Sometimes Have Can Seldom or 
Trouble Planning Never Plan 
Far Enough Ahead Ahead 

% % 

42 21 

32 17 

4) 30 

46 25 

40 46 
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TABLE 5 
A Provisional Model of Roles and Appropriate Leadership Styles 


CATEGORY OF ROLES 


1. Roles peculiar to 
the superior 
2. “Mixed” roles 
which 


TYPICAL FUNCTION 
Setting general goals 


Relocating machines on 
individuals 


GENERALLY APPROPRIATE 
LEADERSHIP STYLE 
Leader-centered 


Group-centered 
have 


worked for many years 
Deciding how to use a 
tool 


3. Roles peculiar to 
the subordinate 


Free-rein 





planning than the low-producing 
foremen, it should be noted that the 
foremen were talking about the ful- 
fillment of their planning expecta- 
tions, not about how much planning 
they actually did or how much they 
thought necessary. It seems reason- 
able to assume that high-producing 
foremen were more aware of the 
importance of planning than the 
others. Thus their less-than-complete 
satisfaction may reflect high hopes 
rather than low accomplishment. 
If this is so, then they must have 
been even more active in planning 
their work than the table suggests. 

Tables 3 and 4 deal with but two 
of the three categories of roles out- 
lined above: roles peculiar to the 
subordinate and roles peculiar to the 
superior. There is, however, substan- 
tial evidence of the harm that su- 
periors do in failing to respect the 
third category of roles: those whose 
performance is “mixed.” The conflict 
generated by supervisory insensitiv- 
ity to this third category is, of course, 
the subject of much of the human 
relations literature. 

But what leadership styles do 
these three categories demand? As 
the provisional model in Table 5 


shows, it seems likely that the su- 
perior’s roles are best handled with a 
leader-centered style, “mixed” roles 
with a group-centered style, and the 
subordinate’s roles with a free-rein 
style. This does not, however, mean 
that the superior should surrender 
all his power over certain functions. 
On the contrary, every role assumes 
a set of guidelines for behavior, and 
the three leadership styles are merely 
different techniques for developing 
and enforcing them. When the 
guidelines are violated—whatever 
the leadership style under which 
they were developed—the super- 
visor is put into a decisive position. 

If, for example, a worker insisted 
on tightening bolts with his teeth, 
his fellow workers and his supervisor 
would undoubtedly be scandalized 
and would agree that the worker’s 
freedom in deciding how to perform 
this operation did not extend quite 
so far as all that. Group pressure— 
especially in a work unit operating 
under group-centered leadership— 
might encourage him to change his 
ways. But the supervisor would still 
be on the spot, formally and socially. 
He would have to supplement this 
pressure and perhaps take formal 
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action. When violations of the be- 
havioral guidelines are winked at, 
the supervisor invariably comes off a 
loser. 

The supervisor who would be a 
leader, then, must have a deft touch. 
A useful criterion for determining 
when to step in can be found in the 
concept of “relevance,” that is, in 
how the issue ranks in terms of its 
importance to, say, the employees, 
the organization as a whole, or the 
boss. 

The more relevant an issue is to 
the group, experimental evidence 
shows, the more willing the group is 
to accept a relatively authoritarian 
way of dealing with it. Thus a leader 
who is strongly supported by his 
group may depend primarily on free- 
rein and group-centered _ styles, 
which encourage member involve- 
ment. When a relevant issue arises, 
however, he will exercise substantial 
influence, and, in fact, the group 
will expect him to do so. (The 
leader-centered superior with a work 
unit of authoritarians will, of course, 
hold a tight rein on most matters 
and therefore need not have such a 
delicate touch. But such situations 
are rare.) 

An issue may, of course, be rele- 
vant to the formal organization but 
not to the group. If, for example, the 
work unit neglects its responsibili- 
ties to the company on the question 
of the level of production, the su- 
perior may have to use a leader- 
centered style despite the group’s 
reluctance to have him do so. On 
less relevant matters, however, he 


would do well to balance it with a 
group-centered or free-rein style, 
which would reduce any tension 
generated by the _leader-centered 
style. The “relevance” concept, in 
other words, supplements the model 
in Table 5, for an unanticipated 
relevant item may appear in any one 
of the three categories. The handling 
of such items will in the long run 
determine whether the formal head 
continues to function as a leader or 
loses his control over the group. 

Group Characteristics. Discussing 
the relevance of an issue for a work 
group implies that the group has de- 
veloped certain common standards 
of its own and on its own. This 
characteristic of groups—the tend- 
ency to develop group norms and 
group goals—may be accompanied 
by fairly powerful mechanisms for 
imposing the group’s will upon its 
members and upon the outside 
world. The group therefore plays a 
large part in determining the suc- 
cess of the various leadership styles. 
Group properties have, of course, 
been examined at length in the so- 
cial science literature, and this au- 
thor has sketched their broad impli- 
cations for organization performance 
elsewhere." 

One aspect worth considering 
here is the degree to which the group 
as a group accepts its formal head. 
If the group feels that its supervisor 
is not fulfilling its needs, it may find 
itself a more satisfactory leader from 
within its own ranks. This should not 
uk, T. Golembiewski, “The Small Group and 

dministra 


Public A ion,” Public Administration Re- 
view, XIX, No. 3 (1959), pp. 149-56. 
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be a matter of indifference to indus- 
trial managers, for the emergence of 
an informal leader who acts as 
spokesman for a work unit is often 
associated with low productivity. In 
the Kahn and Katz study, workers in 
railroad section gangs were asked, 
“Is there some one man in the sec- 
tion who speaks up for the men 
when they want something?” Fewer 
than one in six respondents in the 
high-producing sections answered 
yes, while over half the respondents 
in the low-producing sections did 
so.}2 


Must the Leader Be Liked? 


Such data as these, however, 
should not be taken as an endorse- 
ment of group-centered leadership. 
All three styles are equal to the task 
of winning informal acceptance for 
the formal head, though under dif- 
ferent conditions. Moreover, the su- 
pervisor is not always well advised to 
try to raise his informal status to the 
level of his formal status. He must 
consider, among other things, the 
nature of his group’s norms, which 
he will have to respect if he is to gain 
informal acceptance. If, as is by no 
means uncommon, the norms favor 
low output, his attempt to gain high 
informal status may force him to 
compromise his formal position. 

The dangers of such an attempt 
are illustrated in a study of aerial 
bombardment crews by Adams.** 
Each member of each crew was 


12 Kahn and Katz, op. cit., p. 616. 
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ranked on several measures of status 
within the crew—formal rank, pop- 
ularity, reputed flying ability, and 
so on. When the formal ranks of the 
members of any crew were quite 
similar to their ranks on the other 
measures, Adams found, the crew 
as a whole did well on “social per- 
formance” (harmony, intimacy, and 
the like). The crews that showed up 
best in these two respects, however, 
were not the best in “technical per- 
formance” (e.g., bombing accuracy). 
These findings seem _ reasonable. 
The popularity of the formal leaders 
of these crews was probably based in 
part upon their respect of a norm 
opposed to outstanding technical per- 
formance. Obviously, it did not 
make them particularly effective in 
their formal position. On the con- 
trary, their closeness with their men 
helped the crews resist the demands 
of the “outside” organization. 

A supervisor inheriting a work 
unit with a low-output norm faces a 
difficult task in choosing a style of 
leadership. If he employs a free-rein 
style, he will most likely succeed 
only in supporting the group norm. 
At the other extreme, the use of a 
leader-centered style may well hard- 
en the group’s resistance to the 
formal organization. Even if the 
supervisor succeeds in breaking the 
group norm, he will most likely 
arouse antagonisms bound to affect 
the work process sooner or later.'* 
COne major exception must be noted 
here: Groups of agg as 
Such a situation is analyzed in R. T. »-Golem- 
pa ha 
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has already been pointed out, will 
generally respond well to a leader- 
centered style. But this offers little 
practical consolation, given the ap- 
parent rarity of such groups.) Fi- 
nally, it is the group-centered style, 
paradoxical though it may seem, 
that offers the best chance of success 
in changing a low-output norm, and 
group-centered leadership has actu- 
ally proved useful in a number of 
instances. The reason for this seems 
to be that low output is a means by 
which the members of a work unit 
protect themselves against some per- 
ceived threat. A group-centered style 
often acts to make the group mem- 
bers feel less threatened and thus 
reduces their need for the low-output 
norm. But this is not inevitable. 

In sum, every leadership style 
stands liable to failure in the at- 


tempt to develop and enforce a more 
acceptable output norm. If none of 
them works, the supervisor has no 
choice but to stop being a practicing 
psychologist and recommend that the 
unit be broken up. 


Concluding Notes 


The difficulties of choosing a 
leadership style, then, are great even 
if only a single condition is consid- 
ered. From the two preceding para- 
graphs alone it should be clear that 
the question of how to lead any 
given work group is far more com- 
plex than is recognized by any exist- 
ing generalizations, all of which call 
for a single leadership style. To com- 


pound this complexity, however, 
the four sets of conditions discussed 
in this article always appear in com- 
bination, so that some elements in a 
situation may favor one style while 
some elements favor another. 

In fact, our increasing knowledge 
of the complexity of the question has 
outmoded the traditional designa- 
tions of leadership styles. These des- 
ignations, which suggest exclusive 
categories, ought to be modified so 
as to express the ways in which 
leadership styles continuously change 
in response to changing situations. 
The suggestions presented above out- 
line the nature of the necessary 
changes. Needless to say, though 
these suggestions are consistent with 
the available research findings, they 
will need further verification before 
they can be considered rules for ac- 
tion. 

Finally, it must be noted that the 
foregoing discussion has centered on 
the question “What are the condi- 
tions under which various leader- 
ship styles are most useful?” and has, 
in effect, neglected the question 
“What should be the dominant lead- 
ership style?” This neglect should not 
be taken as indicating that the ques- 
tion of value is unimportant. Rather, 
it recognizes that in practice the 
choice of a leadership style implies, 
and is preceded by, a value choice. 
In the field of leadership, as in every 
other, the use of empirical regulari- 
ties must always be guided by con- 
siderations of what ought to be. 


THE RATE of lost-time injuries in the steel industry reached a record low last 
year, reports the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Iw an ace when technology daily 
transforms our patterns of living, in 
an era of ferment and revolution, in 
a world where, in the words of 


Prime Minister MacMillan, “the 
winds of change are blowing every- 
where,” we can no longer as a nation 
afford to cling to hide-bound meth- 
ods of managing our manpower re- 
sources. The decade of the Sixties 
poses problems of manpower man- 
agement quite unlike any we have 
been called upon to face in the past. 
Only by approaching these prob- 
lems in the same spirit of innovation 
as we take for granted in more tangi- 


ble spheres of operations can we 
hope to maintain our rate of eco- 
nomic growth and our position of 
leadership in the years ahead. 
Prophesy is a notoriously hazard- 
ous undertaking, and it may well 
turn out that many of the forecasts 
upon which business is now basing 
its plans for the future will be seen 
some ten years hence to have been 
ludicrously wide of the mark. Whole 
new industries may have come into 
being as the result of some break- 
through that as yet is no more than a 
gleam in the eye of a research scien- 
tist. The economic consequences of 
accelerated technological change 
may have found reflection in signifi- 
cant shifts in marriage and birth 
rates, We cannot even be sure that 
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the weather, upon whose normal 
cycles so much of our business activ- 
ity is predicated, will not have be- 
haved in some freakish and alto- 
gether unforeseeable fashion. 

Amid all these imponderables, 
there is one key factor in the eco- 
nomic outlook about which we can 
feel on reasonably safe ground—the 
size and composition of the labor 
force. Unlike other demographic 
forecasts, our labor force projections 
are not derived from extrapolation, 
or the assumption (which has so 
often proved wrong before) that the 
population will continue to grow at 
the same rate in the future as in the 
past. They are based on the immu- 
table fact that everybody who will be 
employed over the next ten years has 
already been born. 

Any attempt to formulate man- 
power policy for the Sixties must 
take its point of departure, there- 
fore, from what we presently know 
about the labor resources that will be 
available to us, viewed in the light 
of prevailing trends in business ac- 
tivity and other relevant considera- 
tions:? 


1. The age group 35 through 44, from 
which a good proportion of our 
highly skilled workers and upper 
management is drawn, will decrease 
throughout the decade. In the 
1950’s, this group increased by 2.5 
million. The age group 25 through 
34 will increase only slightly in the 
1960's, though it increased by nearly 
2 million in the past decade. 

2. Twenty-six million young people will 

1 Most magenta les le = + alle ye 


Subcommittee on Employment and Man er ¥ 
the oe on Labor and at meee: Walle U.S 


Senate on “Man- 
power hullnes af the 1960" s,” June 14-15, 1960. 


enter the workforce in the 1960’s— 
almost 40 per cent more than in the 
1950’s. In 1965, there will be nearly 
4 million people reaching the age of 
18. In 1960, the figure was below 3 
million; in 1950, somewhat above 2 
million. 


. High school enrollments will rise by 


nearly 50 per cent and college en- 
rollments by 70 per cent. 


. In the 1960's, about 70 per cent of 


the young people entering the labor 
force will have completed high 
school. The figure for 1960 was 60 
per cent. 


. Though the number of high school 


graduates will increase enormously, 
7.5 million youngsters will enter the 
workforce without a high school di- 
ploma, and a substantial proportion 
of these will be non-white. These 
drop-outs will, as at present, consti- 
tute a group highly susceptible to 
unemployment. 


. By 1970, women will comprise a 


third of our workforce, and over half 
of all women between the ages of 45 
and 54 will be employed. Though at 
present the gifted woman can find 
few opportunities in business and in- 
dustry, the shortage of men of prime 
working age may serve to eradicate 
the sex barrier. 


. The 1960's will bring an increase of 


5.5 million people to the group of 
workers aged 45 and over. This 
group now provides more than half 
our proprietary and managerial 
workers. Because of discriminatory 
employment practices, however, once 
older workers become unemployed, 
they stay out of work longer than any 
other age group. 


. Since 1952, employment in the pro- 


duction and extraction of tangible 
goods has been running below em- 
ployment in the service industries, 
and since 1956 white-collar workers 
have outnumbered blue-collar work- 
ers. Both these gaps will grow wider 
throughout the decade. 


. The fastest growing occupations are 


the professional and technical fields, 
followed by managerial, clerical and 
sales, skilled, and service occupa- 
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tions. Except for the services, it is in 
these occupations that educational re- 
quirements are the highest, and are 
rising most quickly. 

. The great mobility of our people is 
still another element in the man- 
power picture. Each year 34 million 
of us change our address. Of this 
number, 2 million are people moving 
from rural to urban areas. They are 
confronted with major problems of 
adjustment, not the least of which 
stem from their having had an aver- 
age of about three years’ less formal 
schooling than the urban part of the 
population. Largely as a result of this, 
over a million people return to the 
farm each year. 

The implications of these data for 
policy are almost infinite. The short- 
age of people in the 25-44 age 
group could seriously limit our rate 
of economic growth and might re- 
quire the premature upgrading of 
younger groups of people through 
hothouse training. Moreover, there 
will probably be strong upward pres- 
sures on the salary levels of this 
group. The great influx of young 
people into the workforce will de- 
mand the development of new em- 
ployment opportunities. If the new 
entrants are not provided with jobs 
quickly enough, community tensions 
will certainly increase, as will the tax 
burden. 

The enrollment pressures on high 
schools and colleges will require 
more and better-paid teachers and 
more school buildings and _ will 
make it still harder for us to achieve 
and maintain excellence in educa- 
tion—a prerequisite for further eco- 
nomic growth. 

Meanwhile, the rise in education- 
al levels will pull occupational as- 
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pirations upwards. If they are not 
satisfied by the free operations of the 
labor market, external pressures may 
well be brought to bear upon mana- 
gerial decision making. 

Moreover, the shifts in employ- 
ment—from manufacturing to serv- 
ices, from blue-collar to white-collar 
jobs, and from covered employment 
(FLSA) to non-covered employ- 
ment; the exodus of Negroes from 
the South; the rising numbers of 
young people entering the labor 
market; the increasing percentage of 
older people in the workforce; and 
increasing educational and skill re- 
quirements—all are combining to 
raise complex policy questions about 
public and private unemployment 
compensation, school financing, 
medical care for the aged, retirement 
age, and retraining for those whose 
skills have become outmoded 
through technological change. 

It is possible that in the 1960's 
we will experience continuing un- 
employment of the less skilled and 
continuing, if not increasing, short- 
ages of the very highly skilled. Where- 
as the policy problem with the less- 
skilled people will be one of mar- 
shaling national resources to deal 
with an abundance of manpower, 
the problem with the high-talent 
people may very well be one of de- 
termining how to allocate scarce 
resources. 

Able people, whatever their field 
of interest, have always been scarce. 
But the velocity and complexity of 
worldwide industrial change are 
making them more scarce than ever 
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by accelerating the rate at which 
capital and management are substi- 
tuted for labor. Thus a recent Prince- 
ton study of 50 of the largest Ameri- 
can corporations found that those 
companies that had made the greatest 
changes in processes, machinery, 
products, and methods of distribu- 
tion were also the ones whose ratios 
of high-talent manpower had shown 
the greatest increase over the period 
studied. 

As machinery displaces unskilled 
or skilled labor, it usually forces the 
company to increase its investment 
in personnel who specialize in plan- 
ning and engineering. And as mar- 
ket structures and mechanisms be- 
come more elaborate, the use of such 
managerial resources as market re- 
search departments and advertising 


staffs, as well as of accounting, 
budgeting, and cost-control devices, 
grows too. 


Needed: The Gifted Specialist, 
The Gifted Generalist 

In sum, the faster and more in- 
tensive the input of capital is, the 
greater is the need for high-talent 
technical and managerial resources 
and the higher is the ratio of these 
people to the skilled and unskilled 
workforce. Inter-industry and inter- 
national studies of productivity, 
moreover, have shown that where 
capital and raw material inputs are 
the same, the productivity differen- 
tials are accounted for by differences 
in the competence of management. 

The shortage of talent is, of 
course, most pronounced in the case 


of scientists and engineers. Our edu- 
cational institutions are now pro- 
ducing about 37,500 engineers an- 
nually, but the number is likely to 
decline in the next few years. A ma- 
jor limitation on the supply of these 
and other much-needed people lies 
in the high proportion of gifted stu- 
dents who never complete college— 
55 per cent of the upper 25-30 per 
cent of male students. Of this 55 per 
cent, two-fifths enter college but do 
not finish, two-fifths finish high 
school but do not enroll in college, 
and one-fifth do not even complete 
high school. 

This evidence suggests that, un- 
less educational patterns change, the 
1960’s will see a continuing scarcity 
of scientific and engineering man- 
power. But the real bottleneck will, 
as now, result from the short supply 
of highly creative, highly imagina- 
tive engineers and scientists and 
from industry’s difficulties in attract- 
ing them. This picture may of course 
be modified by changes in our na- 
tional policies on the rate of growth 
and the areas in which growth 
should take place. It may be changed, 
too, by greater energy and purpose- 
fulness on the part of the American 
people in seeing to it that talented 
youngsters continue their education. 
Still further alleviation may come 
from the development of new ways 
of deploying technical talent and 
better reward systems for retaining 
technical people in their areas of 
professional competence. 

There are, however, other reasons 
for the shortage. The rapidly increas- 
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ing complexity of our technology has 
undoubtedly led some managers 
without technical training to buttress 
themselves with unduly large techni- 
cal staffs. It has also lent support to 
the contention of many technically 
trained managers that only a techni- 
cal man can direct the work of en- 
gineers and scientists. Both these 
reactions, though thoroughly under- 
standable, are unrealistic, and result 
in the overutilization and perhaps 
misapplication of technical talent. 
But the problem can probably be re- 
solved, at least in part, by a little 
education—that is, if the techni- 
cally oriented companies, many of 
which have been zealous in giving 
their technically trained people the 
benefits of a liberal arts education, 
were also to try to give their man- 
agers with a liberal arts background 
some insight into the world of sci- 
ence and technology. 

Perhaps a further word about 
nontechnical people is in order here. 
The trend toward specialization and 
complexity in our social organization 
as well as in our science and tech- 
nology has of late considerably in- 
creased the demand for gifted gener- 
alists, men with enough intellectual 
and technical competence to deal 
with a broad range of specialties. 
Furthermore, as has already been 
suggested, mounting foreign compe- 
tition is forcing us to raise our input 
of capital in order to offset the for- 
eign input of low-cost labor, and is 
thus tending to accelerate technolog- 
ical change. Add to this the pressure 
for maintaining productive and sci- 
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entific leadership and the trend to- 
ward applying basic science to busi- 
ness management, and the need for 
the gifted generalist becomes all too 
clear. 


Management Development 
For a Time of Scarcity 


Our need for gifted people of both 
kinds, that is, specialists and gener- 
alists, provides the rationale for 
management development—a means 
of attracting, allocating, and moti- 
vating scarce, high-talent manpower 
resources and, where possible, up- 
grading lesser talents to relieve the 
shortage. Though the first, and per- 
haps the most important, step in 
management development is selec- 
tion, the total process actually offers 
us a way of compensating for the 
present and impending difficulties in 
selection, for it is a process of relat- 
ing men and jobs to one another in a 
manner designed to reach the objec- 
tives of the organization. To put it 
another way, management develop- 
ment is an attempt to bring our 
knowledge of human development 
to the task of training and educating 
men to deal more effectively with 
their jobs and with the interrelation- 
ships of the organization. 

But these are only formal defini- 
tions, and management development 
is not always a formal activity. In a 
broader perspective, then, it can be 
seen as arising out of the basic man- 
agerial function of managing risk. 
Because the effective management 
of risk requires the ability to inno- 
vate and because innovation can 
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come only through people, the task 
of management development is to 
create a managerial climate recep- 
tive to change and a staff of manag- 
ers willing to take the risks of inno- 
vation. The reason why this task falls 
to the management development 
process is that change cannot occur 
unless there are alternatives and it is 
the peculiar function of management 
development to provide alternatives 
to individual managers, and thus to 
management as a whole. 

In another sense, management 
development is a state of mind—a 
state of mind that is receptive to 
change, that encourages personal 
growth and development, and that 
considers the task of developing 
managers important enough to war- 
rant companywide effort. 

It was with all this in mind that 
in 1958 my own company, Inland 
Steel, established a management de- 
velopment review committee con- 
sisting of the chairman of the board, 
the vice chairman, the president, the 
vice president of administration, and 
the director of personnel administra- 
tion. The basic purpose of this com- 
mittee is twofold: (1) to insure that 
all divisions, subsidiaries, and de- 
partments of the company are giving 
proper attention and weight, on a 
continuing basis, to the development 
and improvement of managers and 
(2) to achieve a common under- 
standing that fulfilling the responsi- 
bility for management development 
is a major criterion for the measure- 
ment of managerial performance. 

The responsibility for effecting 


improvement rests, of course, with 
the individual units of the company, 
though the director of personnel ad- 
ministration furnishes them with 
assistance and coordination. In order 
to provide an incentive for improv- 
ing and to harmonize the activities 
clearly delegated to the lower levels 
with the policies set by top man- 
agement, the review committee eval- 
uates each unit’s progress once a 
year. This process has had the effect 
of involving management people at 
many levels and has encouraged ini- 
tiative in the development of new 
ideas about how people and jobs can 
best be managed and organized. The 
continuing interest of the committee 
assures us that Inland’s vast network 
of educational activities will develop 
coherence and continuity and will 
maintain its momentum. 

In effect, the management devel- 
opment committee is saying to the 
operations, “Provide yourselves with 
alternatives through your selection, 
education, and development of peo- 
ple; and increase corporate manage- 
ment’s range of alternatives by ex- 
changing ideas and _ information 
among yourselves, pooling your pro- 
grams, increasing the avenues of 
managerial opportunity, and raising 
the standards of managerial per- 
formance.” 


In Diversity There Is Strength 

As the range of personnel alterna- 
tives is extended, the various levels 
of management become better able 
to respond to change whether it orig- 
inates internally or externally. Wid- 
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ening the individual's promotional 
opportunities, for example, enables 
the company to attract the kind of 
men who can become qualified for 
higher managerial jobs and thus en- 
hances its alternatives. Capable and 
ambitious men will certainly shun 
the company where opportunity is 
limited to a single division and will 
turn instead to the company where 


opportunity is corporatewide and. 


beckons in all directions. 

In the final analysis, nobody wins 
a key appointment just because he 
has dutifully hurdled all the barri- 
ers. The job goes, rather, to the man 
whose personality and experience, 
along with his formal training, indi- 
cate that he can help fulfill the needs 
of the business at that particular 
point in time. The greater the vari- 
ety of men and the more diversified 


their backgrounds, the greater the 
personnel alternatives. This diver- 
sity, it should also be pointed out, 
offers as a by-product the intellectual 


cross-fertilization that constitutes 
such an important asset in these days 
when the prosperity of a business 
depends upon its creativeness and 
ability to innovate. Moreover, the 
climate thus produced enhances still 
further the company’s ability to at- 
tract people with high potential. 

This is why Inland recruits at 
both large and small schools, at both 
the graduate and undergraduate lev- 
els, and in most geographical areas 
of the country. This is why we hire 
both engineers and liberal arts grad- 
uates. 

For this reason, too, we use a 
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variety of training programs, rang- 
ing from the Inland Training Group, 
for the generalists, to accounting, 
sales, and production training pro- 
grams, for the specialists. We avoid 
standardization of training and pro- 
motion because we recognize that we 
do not know any one best way of 
training men for responsibilities that 
may not even exist as yet. 


New Knowledge 
For New Problems 


Recognition of our ignorance— 
and by this I mean the ignorance of 
the entire business world—in fact 
constitutes another major starting 
point for the attempt to cope with the 
changes now taking place on all 
sides. Certainly, progress is to be 
found not in ignorance nor in slick 
programs based upon ignorance but 
rather in new insights and new un- 
derstandings. In a comment bearing 
on this point, Eli Ginzberg said, 
“. . « We are spending between $11 
and $12 billion annually on research 
and development. But in the last 
analysis we must remember that it 
is people, trained people who carry 
on this research and development 
work and we know very little about 
them. It makes very little sense to 
spend $10, $11, $12 billion on this 
activity without spending, say, a 
half of 1 per cent on learning more 
about talented people.”? 

Though it is generally acknowl- 
edged that we know very little about 
which criteria should be used in the 
measurement of executive perform- 
¥Ibid., p. 104. 
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ance, few companies are willing to 
contribute money toward research 
that might lead us in new and more 
profitable directions. The same holds 
true for our understanding of the 
characteristics of good and poor de- 
cision makers. Moreover, some com- 
panies that do help support indus- 
trial relations research still cannot 
bring themselves to permit research- 
ers to conduct studies in their plants. 
One is reminded of Marion Folsom’s 
comment that, as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, he 
could always get money from Con- 
gress for the support of people on 
relief, but had to scrounge for the 
money he needed in order to experi- 
ment with the rehabilitation methods 
that might get them off the relief 
rolls. 

Pre-eminent among the questions 
we must try to answer are those that 
concern the effects of the organiza- 
tion and of our business world upon 
the individual. We must acknowl- 
edge that, while it is the purpose of 
organization to balance cooperation 
and conflict, to bring order out of 
chaos, in fulfilling its purpose or- 
ganization has the effect of inducing 
conformity. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon us to ask ourselves what 
organizational patterns and prac- 
tices are least destructive of indi- 
vidual initiative and autonomy and 
how the aspirations and achieve- 
ments of individuals can be raised 
above the average of the organiza- 
tion. We must also consider a third 
question: “How can the human ob- 
solescence brought on by specializa- 


tion be eliminated or at least miti- 
gated?” 

Our answers to these three 
questions will determine whether we 
can unleash man’s fullest potential 
and significantly broaden his oppor- 
tunity to pursue and obtain full 
meaning for his own life. It is by 
achieving this goal, rather than by 
parading our material symbols of 
success, that we can demonstrate to 
the world the correspondence be- 
tween our talk about human values 
and our action. 

Business organizations, domi- 
nated as they are by men of action 
whose fields are production and 
sales, more often than not respond to 
searching questions like these with 
what the psychologists call avoid- 
ance. The industrial relations re- 
sponse not infrequently consists 
simply of turning out more and 
more programs. And the number of 
programs produced becomes the cri- 
terion for the department's perform- 
ance—understandably enough, since 
the company’s refusal to support 
research activities has left it with no 
other criteria, no means for estab- 
lishing them, and no machinery for 
evaluating results. 


A Change in the Making? 


The prevailing attitudes toward 
research may, however, be in for a 
gradual change, thanks to four re- 
cent developments: the scarcity of 
high-talent manpower and the need 
to make the supply go around; the 
growth of research and development 
departments and thus of a tradition 
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of research; the influence of the 
rising number of industrial relations 
men as well as of other managers 
with graduate training and an ap- 
preciation of the value of behavioral 
science research; and, finally, the in- 
creasing use of research by profes- 
sional associations. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that just as product research and de- 
velopment raises output per man 
and increases efficiency in the use of 
capital so behavioral science research 
will lead to the better allocation and 
use of manpower and capital re- 
sources and will widen the individ- 
ual’s opportunity for self-realization. 
Without this research base, our hori- 
zons must remain limited, our policy 
cannot proceed in any clear-cut di- 
rections, and its content cannot be 
responsive to real needs. 

I further believe that if the indus- 
trial relations function is to be effec- 
tive in facilitating change, growth, 
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The Problem of Privacy and the 
Former Mental Patient 


To the Editors: 

As people have become more tolerant 
of “mental illness” and more aware of 
the need for its treatment, it has be- 
come fashionable to make extraordi- 
nary efforts to integrate the “mentally 
ill” into the community. This new ap- 
proach is manifested in “The Former 
Mental Patient: An Untapped Labor 
Source?” by Josef E. Teplow and Reu- 
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and improvement in the manage- 
ment of manpower it will have to 
equip itself to translate the theoreti- 
cal notions developed in research to 
the practical operators of business. 
If the slogan “progress through re- 
search” becomes as well associated 
with manpower development as it is 
with new-product development, in- 
dustrial relations will in time find 
itself operating in a much broader 
context than has yet been conceived 
and with a greater likelihood of con- 
tributing to America’s moral posture 
and material strength in the eyes of 
the world. 

To accomplish this objective and 
the others posed by the problems of 
the Sixties, we will have to become 
as comfortable in the realm of ideas, 
human values, and social complexi- 
ties as we already are in the realm 
of administering the tangible — no 
mean accomplishment for a nation of 
pragmatists. 


ben J. Margolin (PERSONNEL, January- 
February, 1961). 

In focusing attention on the prob- 
lems experienced by former mental 
patients in securing employment, the 
article serves a worthy purpose. The au- 
thors make a cogent point in showing 
that so-called normal people hired “off 
the street” are also “pretty much un- 
known quantities” (p. 23). 

Nevertheless, we should like to call 
attention to a major problem over- 
looked in this article and also appar- 





ently in the rehabilitation program it 
describes, the VA’s Member-Employee 
Program. The problem is that as the 
psychiatrist helps the former patient to 


gain employment his role is defined in - 


such a way as to make him the agent of 
the employer, rather than of the pa- 
tient, and to make privacy between him- 
self and the patient impossible. (Inci- 
dentally, the program also assumes that 
“mental illness” is an observable cate- 
gory of reality and that it is something 
that necessarily incapacitates the indi- 
vidual. While this is not the place to 
discuss this point, it is worth noting that 
this definition of “mental illness” and 
the categorizing of people in this way 
are both open to considerable ques- 
tion.* ) 

The breakdown and change in tradi- 
tional doctor-patient relationships takes 
place when the government, in the 
name of rehabilitating the inmate of a 
mental hospital, makes the therapist 
into an officer representing “society” or 
the employer—not the patient himself. 
The case cited by Messrs. Teplow and 
Margolin is a good example. When Mr. 
Korman insisted on taking a job that 
the therapist felt he was not reacly for, 
“the prospective employer was notified 
that this job was not in keeping with 
medical recommendations” (p. 21). 

Further, as we have pointed out, the 
haee «tor example, A. Hollingshead and F. Red- 
lich, Social Class and Mental w-y¥ ohn Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New i=. 1958, and T. S. Szasz, 


Myth of Mental Illness,” American Psycholo- 
gist, XV (1960), pp. 113-8. 
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privacy needed for the patient-psychia- 
trist relationship is destroyed when the 
Veterans’ Administration psychologist 
tries to find the patient a job: “The 
supervisor gives the employer a run- 
down on the skills and aptitudes of the 
Member-Employee (as the former pa- 
tient is called), together with a brief 
history of his illness. . . . In addition, 
the supervisor is always available to 
both of them for advice or consultation” 
Cp. 18, italics ours). 

Examined in terms of social func- 
tion, this program is little more than 
“probation” in disguise. The criteria for 
“recovery” seem to be how much trou- 
ble the patient gives and who, if any- 
one, is being disturbed: only if he 
achieves the proper rating on these 
scores will he have an opportunity to 
work in the program. This logical cir- 
cle is closed, it seems, when successful 
work in the program means that he has 
“recovered.” 

While it is certainly laudable to 
help people find employment, the rami- 
fications of this particular enterprise for 
both the patients and the therapists 
concerned, and for the wider constitu- 
tional concept of personal freedom, 
should not be overlooked. 

Cart R. VANN 

Assistant Professor, Political Science 
Wayne State University 

Puitie SINGER 

Citizenship Department 

Syracuse University 
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EvERY COMMANDING OFFICER should hold with his subordinates such relations 
as will make them constantly anxious to receive an invitation to sit at his mess 
table, and his bearing toward them should be such as to encourage them to 
express their opinions with freedom and to ask his view without reserve.—JoHN 
Paut Jones, in a letter to the Naval Committee of Congress, 1775. 











Following its pioneer studies of the behavioral traits 
associated with accident-proneness, Executive Analy- 
sis Corporation has developed a personality test that 
has successfully distinguished between safe workers 
and those with a record of repeated accidents. 


Identifying the 
Accident-Prone Employee 


THOMAS N. JENKINS 
New York University 


S aFETY ENGINEERS and personnel 
men have long believed that acci- 
dent-proneness, while obviously re- 
lated to sensory, motor, and mental 
abilities, is also associated with a 
particular kind of personality. Until 
fairly recently, however, little suc- 
cess was achieved by attempts to 
identify and measure the particular 
behavioral traits that make one per- 
son more liable to have accidents 
than another. For this reason, a few 
writers have assumed that the rela- 
tion is too complex to be measured. 

Five years ago, I reported in PER- 
SONNEL the findings of a pioneer 
study along these lines undertaken 
by Executive Analysis Corporation in 
cooperation with 23 participating 
companies. This study probed the 
primary personality qualities and 
occupational interests of pairs of em- 
ployees working on the same job. 
One member of the pair was selected 
as being, in management’s opinion, 
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a definite injury-repeater. The other 
member of the pair was considered a 
reasonably safe worker on that job. 
As I reported then, this investiga- 
tion revealed 27 measurable per- 
sonality factors related to accident- 
proneness that could be classified 
into seven trait patterns, or syn- 
dromes.* Since that time, the study 
has been replicated in 27 organiza- 
tions, with substantially the same 
results. These investigations showed 
that while the accident-prone person- 
ality is indeed complex, it neverthe- 
less can be measured. 

For convenience, I list here the 
seven syndromes identified in these 
studies as being associated with the 
tendency to have repeated accidents 
or injuries: 

1. Attentiveness. The injury-re- 
peater’s attention tends to be more 
easily distracted than the safe work- 
er’s from the task he is working on. 

2. Judiciousness. The injury-re- 
peater reveals a relative unawareness 


©T.N. Jenkins, “The Accident-Prone Personali 
A Pelainey § Study,” PERsonne., July, 1956, 











or lack of discernment of the need 
for acting prudently. 

3. Group-dissociative independ- 
ence. The injury-repeater tends to 
feel less inclined to accept or comply 
with rules, standards, and social cus- 
toms. 

4. Personal-social sensitivity. The 
injury-repeater’s feelings and _atti- 
tudes are less easily swayed by either 
the feelings or the actions of other 
people. 

5. Attitude toward pain. The in- 
jury-repeater tends not to mind being 
in pain, and may even get a thrill 
out of it. He also tends to forget the 
pain he may have experienced in the 
past. 

6. Self-assurance. The  injury- 
repeater exhibits a kind of self-con- 
fidence that militates against the 
feeling that any forethought or pre- 
ventive care may be needed. Instead, 
he tends to feel that complications 
are unlikely and that in any case he 
can handle them spontaneously 
should they arise. 

7. Social orientation. The injury- 


repeater tends to have aggressive, 
self-assertive attitudes toward others. 
He is not so likely to be interested in 
teamwork or cooperating in the 
achievement of group goals. 


Does the Accident-Prone Personality 
Appear in All Kinds of Jobs? 


In this preliminary series of stud- 
ies, we were interested in determin- 
ing whether these behavioral traits 
were related to accidents, regardless 
of the type of job. Hence, we ob- 
tained samples of jobs that varied 
greatly in the amount and the kind 
of skill they required. The industries 
covered included paper-making, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, meat processing, 
public utilities, foundries, aircraft 
manufacturing, dairy products, light 
and heavy machinery, federal post of- 
fices, and nuclear operations. Among 
the jobs studied were janitors, public- 
utility linemen, bus and truck driv- 
ers, garage mechanics, welders, 
packing-machine operators, tool- 
makers, messengers, laboratory tech- 
nicians, subway railroad clerks and 
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trackmen, sheet-metal workers, un- 
skilled laborers, inspectors, supervi- 
sors, carpenters, and various kinds of 
production and assembly workers. 

The findings of these preliminary 
investigations as well as of subse- 
quent studies strongly suggest that 
the seven personality syndromes list- 
ed above are associated with acci- 
dent-proneness in all types of in- 
dustrial work—an indication, in 
turn, that one way to gain better 
control of the problem of industrial 
accidents would be to devise a means 
of identifying these characteristics in 
individual employees. 

Accordingly, on the basis of our 
research findings, we went on to de- 
velop an _ experimental inventory 
containing 274 items, which we 
tried out on 295 matched pairs of 
employees in 39 organizations lo- 
cated in 20 states, as well as in 
Washington, D. C., and in Canada. 
Analysis of this study’s findings en- 
abled us to shorten the inventory to 
150 items, in which form it is pres- 
ently known as the Jenkins Job Atti- 
tudes Survey. 

Each item in the Jenkins Job At- 
titudes Survey (Form AR-11) has a 
six-point response scale. In most 
cases, the items possess little or no 
face validity—in other words, they 
have no apparent or direct connec- 
tion with accidents. Needless to say, 
the aim of the test is to determine to 
what extent the individual employee 
possesses “safe” behavioral charac- 
teristics. In short, the test functions 
as a Safety Index. 

One good way to determine the 
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practical value of a psychological in- 
strument of this kind is to try it out 
on a group of employees, each of 
whom is performing the same job 
under the same set of regulations 
and working conditions. Data of this 
nature were recently obtained from 
an East Coast trucking firm employ- 
ing some 900 over-the-road drivers. 
Managerrent furnished comprehen- 
sive accident records on 60 drivers 
who had been employed by the com- 
pany anywhere from 3 to 12 years. 
Among these were, of course, a num- 
ber of drivers who had had no acci- 
dents during their entire terms of 
employment. Those who had had ac- 
cidents were classified on the basis 
of level of negligence. CAs we shall 
see later, this enabled us to throw 
some interesting light on the contro- 
versial question whether some indi- 
viduals tend to have accidents for 
which they themselves are not pri- 
marily responsible. ) 

The accidents that had occurred 
were classified as follows: 

Class A. No negligence attributed to the 
driver. 

Class B. Doubtful that negligence could 
be attributed to the driver. 

Class C. Minor driver negligence. 
Class D. Obvious driver negligence. 
Class E. Gross driver negligence. 

This breakdown enabled us to 
weight our accident data for level of 
negligence. When we did so, the 
correlation between the Safety Index 
and the accident criterion showed a 
Pearson coefficient of .74. This is an 
unusually high correlation between 
test scores and criterion data of any 
kind. The odds are greater than 
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Neg 


10,000 to 1 that this result could not 
have occurred on the basis of pure 
chance. 

A clue as to the practical meaning 
of this high correlation may be seen 
by dividing the 60 drivers tested 
into two groups. The first group 
CNN) is composed of all those driv- 
ers who had either had no accidents 
at all or were involved in nothing 
more than no-negligence accidents 
throughout their term of employ- 
ment. The other group (Neg.) is 
composed of those drivers who were 
involved in one negligence accident 
or more. Each group is further di- 
vided in half at the median Safety 
Index score for all 60 drivers. (In 
this connection it was interesting to 
observe that this median, or average, 
score coincides with that obtained in 
the researches carried out to build 
the Job Attitudes Survey.) 

From the four-cell table shown in 
Figure 1, it will be seen that 81 per 
cent of the no-negligence group had 
scores above the average. On the 
other hand, 69 per cent of the negli- 
gence group had scores below the 
average. Thus, in this latter group, 
had only drivers with the above- 
average scores been put in charge of 
over-the-road trucks, 69 per cent of 
those involved in negligence acci- 
dents would have been eliminated. 
In actual fact, had the Safety Index 
been used to hire only drivers with 
above-average Safety Index scores, 
the company would have had only 
half as many negligent drivers as it 
did—the percentage of negligent 
drivers hired would have been re- 
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100% 
NN: No negligence 


Neg: 1 or more negligence accidents 


FIGURE 1 
Safety Index Scores of 
Non-Negligent and Negligent Drivers 





duced from 48 to 25. Admittedly, 
not all negligent drivers would have 
been eliminated, while some careful 
drivers would. Nevertheless, this 
particular study furnishes some con- 
vincing evidence that the Safety In- 
dex can give reliable information 
that can be used to reduce the inci- 
dence and the cost of accidents on 
the job. 

Further analysis of the compre- 
hensive and detailed data forthcom- 
ing from this study yields answers to 
some other important questions. 
Leaving out of account those drivers 
who had no accidents of any kind, 
we should like to know, for example, 
whether there is a relation between 
no-negligence accidents and negli- 
gence accidents. According to the 
study’s findings—yes. If so, we 
might go on to ask whether the Safety 
Index furnishes a measure of the 
tendency to have no-negligence ac- 
cidents? The answer again is yes. 
There is a statistically significant 
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relation between Safety Index scores 
and no-negligence accidents. How 
should positive results like these be 
interpreted? Suppose the driver is 
not considered responsible for an 
accident because another driver ran 
into his truck. Analysis of the Safety 
Index scores furnishes the most 
plausible answer. The so-called non- 
negligent driver may be a sober, 
alert, wide-awake person who obeys 
all traffic rules and regulations. Yet 
he may fail to anticipate such possi- 
bilities as poor driving on the part of 
others. 

Of course, it is not always practi- 
cable to find a relatively large num- 
ber of employees on the same job, 
and it is equally important to know, 
therefore, whether the Safety Index 
is equally valid for employees work- 
ing under the same roof at a variety 
of different duties—i.e., job tasks that 
are heterogeneous rather than homo- 
geneous. If the Safety Index holds up 
under these conditions, this provides 
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FIGURE 2 
Safety Index Scores of 
Workers with No Accidents 
Or with Many Accidents 
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further evidence of its utility in re- 
ducing the likelihood of industrial 
accidents. 

Here, then, are the results of a 
study made in a manufacturing plant 
in the metals industry in the Mid- 
west. The company wanted to find 
out whether the Job Attitudes Survey 
could differentiate safe workers from 
injury-repeaters in the plant. The 
test was administered to matched 
pairs of workers, one of whom was 
considered “safe,” while the other 
member of the pair had had three 
or more serious accidents over a four- 
year period. The injuries reported 
were divided into two groups— 
those requiring only a doctor's at- 
tention, after which the employee 
was able to return to work immedi- 
ately, and those involving “lost time.” 
The safety scores for the total group 
ranged from 21 to 53, with a median 
between 37 and 38. As may be seen 
from Figure 2, where the no-accident 
group is contrasted with the group 
with a record of four accidents or 
more, 70 per cent of the no-accident 
group obtained above-average scores, 
while 75 per cent of the many-acci- 
dent group obtained below-average 
scores. 

When the Safety Index scores of 
the no-accident group were com- 
pared with those of employees who 
had met with lost-time accidents, the 
contrast was even more marked— 
while 70 per cent of the no-accident 
group obtained scores above average, 
81 per cent of the group with one to 
three lost-time accidents obtained 
scores below average (Figure 3). 
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FIGURE 3 
Safety Index Scores of 


Workers with No Accidents 
Or with Lost-Time Accidents 





Thus the two studies reported here 
indicate that the Job Attitudes Sur- 
vey is an equally reliable predictor of 
safe behavior at work, whether used 
with employees on the same job, or 
with employees working on a variety 


of jobs in the same plant. The rela- 
tion of Safety Index scores to the 
safety criterion stands up, even 
though the accident data on the em- 
ployees in the metal fabricating 
plant were not so comprehensive as 
those available in the study of the 
truck drivers. 


Toward Better Safety Criteria 


There are some points about the 
second study that are worth noting 
by companies that may wish to make 
their own investigations with the 
Job Attitudes Survey. First, it should 
be pointed out that management 
originally paired the employees as 
follows: The safe-worker group con- 
sisted of men who had had either no 
serious accidents or no more than 


two; the injury-repeater group was 
composed of men who had had three 
or more accidents. The company 
made its analysis on this basis. This 
is, however, a somewhat arbitrary 
criterion of safety. Even so, the test 
scores produced a significant correla- 
tion of .44 with the safety criterion. 
Higher correlations were obtained 
when the employees with no acci- 
dents were contrasted with the many- 
accident group and the lost-time ac- 
cident group. Needless to say, em- 
ployees who have never had an acci- 
dent provide a more valid criterion 
of safety than do employees whose 
accident record is merely safe by 
comparison with that of other work- 
ers whose record is outstandingly 
bad. This particular company is now 
going through its records to find more 
no-accident employees to pair with 
those on the same job who have had 
one or more serious accidents. This 
will have the further advantage of 
furnishing larger numbers for in- 
tensive analyses. 

Second, the company did not ini- 
tially report first-aid injuries, that is, 
those merely requiring the attention 
of a nurse. Management is now as- 
sembling data on the numbers of 
first-aid injuries for each employee in 
the study. These data are highly de- 
sirable. Our original investigations 
showed that people with a record of 
numerous first-aid injuries are more 
likely to have serious accidents than 
those with very few. First-aid injur- 
ies are thus important accident cri- 
teria also, and can provide useful 
information about the level of negli- 
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gence in accidents in manufacturing 
establishments. 

Another way to test the validity of 
the Job Attitudes Survey is to try it 
out in new industrial settings in- 
volving new machinery and new 
personnel. This is actually now being 
done in a nationally known com- 
pany in the foods processing and 
canning industry, which opened a 
new plant a short time ago. At this 
new plant, each employee is given 
the inventory immediately after it 
has been decided to hire him. His 
test scores are not revealed, however, 
until after he has started work. The 
company is keeping complete acci- 
dent records on each employee to see 
how far. they correlate with the 
Safety Index scores. 

The special import of this study 
will be readily apparent. These are 
new employees who have never 
worked for the company before, or 
with its new machinery. They are 
hired by the company’s standard 
employment methods. They come in- 
to their new employment without 
long-standing attitudes, positive or 
negative, toward their jobs, the com- 
pany, or their associates. They start 
from scratch. It can be presumed 
that they will all be given similar job 
training and safety training. Natur- 
ally, it will be some time before a 
thorough analysis of accident rec- 
ords in relation to Safety Index 
scores can be made. Nevertheless, it 
will be interesting to see if the same 
high correlation appears in this par- 
ticular plant as was noted in the 
two other studies reported here. 
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Meanwhile, of course, the company 
can always use the Safety Index 
scores to guide its decisions about an 
employee who shows signs of becom- 


ing an injury-repeater. 


Putting the Index to Work 


In any event, the findings already 
available point to the conclusion that 
companies with poor safety records 
may find the Job Attitudes Survey 
an effective means of weeding out 
job applicants who, if hired, are 
likely to have a much higher than 
average share of accidents. 

What, it may be asked, should the 
company do in the case of an appli- 
cant with much-needed skills who 
scores low on the Safety Index, thus 
indicating that he is likely to have a 
serious accident? One solution to this 
problem is to observe him on the job. 
First, he can be watched to see 
whether he carries it out safely. If he 
does not, he can then be given in- 
tensive on-the-spot training until he 
shows that he has acquired the habit 
of doing his work in the safest pos- 
sible manner. (This kind of safety 
training is recommended since our 
investigations show that exhorting 
accident-prone people to be careful, 
or trying to impress upon them what 
a calamity an accident can be, often 
fails to get through.) Obviously, 
such an employee needs to be super- 
vised to see that he continues to per- 
form his job actions safely. If he 
does not respond to training of this 
kind, it would probably be advisable 
to consider transferring him to less 
hazardous work. 





How to Stifle Creativity 


RICHARD A. DURFEE and ALFRED L. BROPHY 


For aut the recent agitation over 
the growing conformity in American 
business, the “bright young man,” 
with his flood of new ideas, criti- 
cism, and suggestions for changes in 
company policy, poses one of the 
greatest problems a manager has to 
face. Nothing is more inimical to the 
maintenance of smooth operations 
than imagination. Nothing can dis- 
rupt long-established formal rela- 
tions more readily than initiative. 
Were imagination and _ initiative 
no more than sporadic phenomena, 
they would not perhaps present any 
great cause for concern. But, as we 
are all aware, creeping individual- 
ism seems to be spreading its tenta- 
cles in all directions. In many com- 
panies today, it is now a matter of 


some urgency that employees exhibit- 
ing the unfortunate tendency to 
think for themselves be properly 
oriented and integrated within the 
organizational structure. 

The manager pondering the prob- 
lem of how to curb undesirable 
creativity has two main courses open 
to him. He can either (1) express 
his authority in a direct and positive 
manner, or (2) mask it beneath a 
manifest concern for democratic 
functioning. 

Before we consider the merits of 
each of these methods, it should per- 
haps be noted that while they are 
usually reserved for newcomers to the 
organization any systematic program 
for putting the brake on innovation 
may have to reckon with longer-serv- 
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ice employees as well. Though the 
efficiently operated business can usu- 
ally rely upon employees with high 
seniority to perpetuate past ways of 
doing things, it is not unknown for 
occasional flashes of inspiration to 
permeate their ranks also. In fact, 
the practice of using older employees 
to indoctrinate the new, for all its 
merits, entails some risk that the old 
hands may be contaminated by their 
juniors, and steps may have to be tak- 
en to counteract this possibility. 


The Authoritarian Approach 


Let’s take a look now at Method I, 
in which, as we have said, the boss 
simply exerts his authority in a plain, 
straightforward manner. Since the 
exercise of authority comes naturally 
to everyone, using it directly would 
seem, at first glance, to pose no prob- 
lem. Employees, after all, expect the 
boss to exercise some authority, and 
tend to accept authoritarian treat- 
ment from him. The manager or su- 
pervisor is not likely to encounter re- 
sentment, therefore, through exercis- 
ing his authority in fairly direct fash- 
ion. 

Nevertheless, it is preferable to 
structure the situation right from 
the start in such a way as to avoid 
any necessity later for the boss to 
express his authority in an excessive- 
ly stern or prohibitory manner. This 
can be done by explicitly stating the 
duties required of the individual em- 
ployee and generally defining his role 
in such a way that he will not devel- 
op any false sense of responsibility. 
Unfortunately, even where these pre- 
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ventive measures are taken, the 
immature craving to challenge or to 
assume authority often impels an em- 
ployee to try to initiate changes in 
already satisfactory situations. In 
such cases, a friendly chat with the 
employee concerned is usually the 
most effective method. In the course 
of the interview, the boss might try 
one or another of the following ap- 
proaches: 

We want all our employees to be 
happy in their jobs and I’m worried 
that perhaps you aren't satisfied here. 
You've been making so many sugges- 
tions for changes that maybe we 
don’t offer exactly what you had an- 
ticipated. 

This clearly expresses manage- 
ment’s concern for the employee’s job 
satisfaction, and implies that there is 
no need for him to worry about 
changing the company’s existing pro- 
cedures. Humane though the state- 
ment is, it nevertheless carries over- 
tones of authority to the extent that 
the deviant employee will readily in- 
fer that any further suggestions on 
his part may result in an invitation 
to him to seek employment elsewhere. 

I’m wondering whether you un- 
derstand what your role is here. Per- 
haps we haven't made it plain just 
what it is that the company expects of 
you. 

Here again, management's desire 
to help the individual is clear. At the 
same time, the comment is one well 
calculated to bring home to him the 
fact that he may not be measuring up 
to the company’s expectations. 

We've been operating quite effi- 





ciently here for the past 20 years and 
we see no reason at this time to in- 
stitute -a lot of new and unproven 
methods. 

This approach plainly intimates 
that the employee is attempting to 
disrupt a well-ordered and effective 
organization. The locus of authority 
is clearly defined. 

For employees who do not readily 
respond to such humane approaches, 
more stringent measures may be nec- 
essary. Anything suggestive of 
“clamping down” may, however, ap- 
pear somewhat crude and will some- 
times stifle an employee’s willingness 
to perform even minor tasks. Seldom, 
though, will the competent manager 
find it necessary to use strong meas- 
ures. Few people are so insensitive as 
to fail to recognize the potential 
strength of restrained authority. 


The Democratic Approach 


Our second method of restricting 
initiative employs the rather more 
subtle device of creating an apparent 
air of democratic concern for all 
members of the organization. This is 
likely to be a more congenial ap- 
proach than even the most restrained 
forms of Method I, because it is more 
in line with the equalitarian philos- 
ophy of our society. Despite their 
willingness to yield to direction and 
authority, Americans like to feel that 
they are being treated as equals. 
Method II is designed to provide that 
feeling by giving employees what ap- 
pears to be full opportunity to ex- 
press their ideas and suggestions It 
might be thought that the outcome 
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of this technique would be quite the 
opposite of the results secured by 
Method I, but this is not so—as will 
soon be clear. 

A currently popular example of 
Method II is the form of group dis- 
cussion known as “brainstorming.” 
In this technique, people are brought 
together and encouraged to express 
any ideas they may have about a par- 
ticular problem. The advantage of 
using the group is twofold. First, the 
very fact of participating in a group 
activity fosters in the individual a 
feeling of identification with the 
whole organization; and second, in- 
dividual contributions are more like- 
ly to be lost in the maelstrom of dis- 
cussion. Furthermore, since the par- 
ticipants in a brainstorming session 
are explicitly instructed to say what- 
ever comes into their heads, no mat- 
ter how ridiculous it may appear on 
the surface, members of the group 
tend to view all ideas that emerge 
from the discussion as irrational. 

Ordinarily, the group will elimi- 
nate most of its own suggestions; and 
since the participants with any imag- 
ination will be in the minority in any 
case, the organizational stalwarts can 
usually be relied upon to obscure any 
new ideas that do emerge. People 
with formal training in group dy- 
namics and group leadership are es- 
pecially valuable at such meetings, 
because they are particularly adept at 
minimizing the impact of profound 
thinking and denying the existence of 
honest and realistic differences of 
opinion. 

One tool frequently used by pro- 
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fessional group leaders that might 
well be used to wrap up all meetings, 
in order to crystallize the progress of 
the discussion, is the comment: “I 
can see that there is a real consensus 
here. That's the wonderful thing 
about meetings like this. We may dif- 
fer a little in the perspective from 
which we approach the problem. But 
essentially we all have the same 
views.” 

If the regular group processes do 
not succeed in blocking a fruitful 
idea, it can be handled in one of the 
following ways: 

1. The suggestion may be openly 
rejected by the use of some such 
statement as, “I don’t think that 
would work here,” or one similar to 
those used in Method I—but de- 
signed to gain the support of the 
group. 

2. The discussion leader can take 
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the suggestion “under advisement” 
(for ultimate discard). This tactic, 
it will readily be noted, is an offshoot 
of the old techniques of the sugges- 
tion box and the office memo, whose 
contents are regularly ignored. Such 
pigeonholing has been customarily 
employed in government agencies for 
many years (and look at the size of 
that business!). 

Of the two methods for stifling ini- 
tiative outlined here, the second has 
the undisputed virtue of leading em- 
ployees to believe that their opinions 
are valued and that the organization 
provides opportunity for their fullest 
development. As such it would seem 
to offer a more congenial means all 
around of insuring that new ideas do 
not disrupt methods and procedures 
that should continue to serve the or- 
ganization as well in the future as 
they have served it in the past. 


Compliments of the Season 


Near ty six-tenths of the 231 companies participating in a recent survey by The 
Associated Industries of Cleveland grant seven paid holidays a year, while 20 
per cent grant six days, and 13 per cent grant eight. Of the seven holidays re- 
ported by the majority, six are observed by nearly all the companies in the study— 
New Year’s, Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. Where the seventh day falls is a matter of considerable variation, but 
a good many of the companies, it would seem, put it together out of the half day 
before Christmas and the half day before New Year’s. 

Eligibility requirements vary widely too, AIC notes, though they have shown 
no significant changes since the surveys of past years. The most common practice— 
reported by seven out of ten—is to require the blue-collar employees to work 
the day before the holiday and the day after in order to qualify for holiday pay. 
In over three-quarters of the companies, eligibility also depends on seniority — 
usually 30 or 60 days of service. 

Asked how they determine the worker’s holiday pay, nearly eight out of ten 
companies said they base it on his hourly rate. A still larger percentage also re- 
ported that their employees are paid if the holiday falls within their vacation 
period, and a sizeable majority noted that they give holiday pay if the day falls 
on a Saturday and no work is performed. 








A formal appraisal system, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has found, is actually a whole program of oral com- 
munications wrapped in a single package. 


Face to Face— 
Appraisal as a 


Communications Tool 


JOSEPH F, TRIPICIAN 


Manager, Salary Administration 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


J IM WOLFSON (as I shall call the 
man I have in mind) had a good rec- 
ord as a freight sales representative 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. His 
seriousness, his concentration on the 
job, and his thorough knowledge of 
rates and of his customers’ needs had 
impressed the traffic managers of the 
companies he served. These abilities 
in salesmanship and his all-around 
competence were reflected in his ap- 
praisal reviews. Wolfson’s superior 
had consistently marked him a valu- 
able employee. 

Early in 1960, Wolfson came up 
for his third appraisal interview. 
(The Pennsylvania Railroad insti- 
tuted its formal appraisal program in 
1956.) The district sales manager 
quickly summed up his performance 
and then, leaning back in his chair, 
said, “This is getting to be a sort of 
routine, isn’t it, Jim? As usual, you’ve 


done a good, conscientious job. Very 
frankly, I’m pleased with your prog- 
ress. Last year I suggested that you 
attend one of the company’s rate- 
study classes. But now I’m hard put 
to it to give you a suggestion for self- 
improvement. You're the kind of em- 
ployee who is all business, who has 
no time for small talk.” 

“I wish I did,” answered Wolfson. 
“Maybe it would help me be a better 
salesman.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the 
boss. “You're keeping our patrons sat- 
isfied.” 

“I started to tell you this last year 
when we discussed my job perform- 
ance,” Wolfson confided, “but some- 
how I hesitated. At that time I didn’t 
think I knew you well enough to 
bring up a personal problem. But the 
interest you took in my progress and 
the real help you gave me by sending 
me to that rate-study class have made 
me wonder if I shouldn’t ask your 
help again.” 

Then it came out. Wolfson got his 
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job done by hard work. He was thor- 
oughly informed on the requirements 
of each of his customers. He was 
meticulous in his attention to detail, 
but, to put it in his own words, 
“When I am talking to a customer, 
once we get off the subject of trans- 
portation, I’m lost. I have great dif- 
ficulty in making small talk, and I 
know I can’t do a well-rounded sell- 
ing job until I learn how. It would 
help me establish a better relation- 
ship with customers, and I could 
pick up ideas in the give and take of 
friendly talk that I might use to get 
more business. People deal with me 
not because they like me but only be- 
cause I’m efficient. I want it to be 
for both reasons. Why, only the other 
day as I was leaving a patron’s office 
I heard him say, ‘That fellow is a 
walking rate book. He doesn’t miss a 
bet. But he’s a regular mechanical 
man.’” 

The district sales manager 
scratched his head. “I knew that you 
were very serious on the job,” he 
said, “and once or twice I started to 
advise you to loosen up a bit. But 
you don’t tell a batter who is hitting 
.300 to correct an awkward stance. 
Besides, I didn’t realize that you 
were bothered because you found 
talking a chore. Have you ever 
thought of joining a toastmaster’s 
club or taking a course in public 
speaking?” 

This interview is significant not be- 
cause it gave one district sales mana- 
ger an opportunity to help a subordi- 
nate overcome a problem or because 
the advice Jim Wolfson received 
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showed him how to change from a 
Silent Sam to a Good-time Charlie 
overnight. (That didn’t happen any- 
way.) The interview is significant 
because it is one of many examples of 
how appraisal can become an effec- 
tive communications tool. As it hap- 
pened, Jim Wolfson did join a toast- 
master’s club, and he has already be- 
come a little more relaxed and nat- 
ural in talking to customers about 
subjects unrelated to his specialty, 
the transportation of freight. 


What the District Manager Learned 


Actually, it was a comment made 
by the district sales manager himself 
some days after the interview that 
pinpointed the value of appraisal as a 
communications device. “The ap- 
praisal forms are simple,” he said, 
“and the objective of the plan is spe- 
cific. I’m not bogged down by paper- 
work. I’m asked to rate a man on 
how he carries out each particular of 
his assignment. That's as it should be. 
What's more, I'll agree that since we 
started a formal performance-evalua- 
tion system I’ve gotten a better over- 
all idea of the abilities and weak- 
nesses of my subordinates. But until 
I talked to Wolfson this year, I could- 
n’t for the life of me see why I had 
to rate every employee periodically. 
If I knew how a man was doing, if 
his job competence was about the 
same as it had been last year, why, I 
asked myself, should I repeat the 
process and make out a report ex- 
actly like the one already on file? 

“Wolfson gave me the answer. 
During that last interview I learned 
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something about him that I had 
never known, even though we had 
had two previous talks. He had a 
problem that, while it didn’t show 
up in job results, was really weighing 
on him. Fortunately, I was able to 
give him the encouragement he need- 
ed to set about solving it himself. 
Under the pressure of everyday rou- 
tine, it’s difficult to get to know your 
men. You kid with them, you talk 
about special jobs, but you seldom get 
down to brass tacks about the broader 
aspects of their assignments. How- 
ever, if you set aside a certain time 
each year to discuss an employee's 
job development—and the interview 
doesn’t have to be long—then you 
can really get to know him, and he 
can get to know you. This helps im- 
prove your direction of his work 
throughout the year. If the appraisal 
program had no other benefit but im- 
proved communications, it would still 
pay its way.” 


Appraisal Under Fire 

Today, many companies are taking 
a hard look at their appraisal pro- 
grams and are criticizing them as too 
complicated and too time consum- 
ing. These judgments may be valid in 
some instances. Indeed, an increasing 
number of personnel experts are 
questioning whether formal appraisal 
plans, with their frequent reliance 
on the group approach, their concern 
for intricate procedure, and their 
carefully developed systems of weight 
and balances, actually achieve their 
aim—to secure a precise estimation 
of the present or potential value of the 


man under the microscope to his 
company. And there is no denying the 
wisdom of a company that constantly 
reappraises its appraisal program, 
especially if, in view of the high hopes 
originally entertained for the pro- 
gram, the reappraisal sometimes be- 
comes an agonizing experience. But 
to decide at this point that planned 
personnel appraisal is unsound sim- 
ply because a particular program has 
not worked out according to plan, as 
a number of companies seem to be 
doing, is to discard a useful and ex- 
tremely flexible managerial tool at 
the time when it is most needed. 

Because the 1960's are Already 
proving a highly competitive decade, 
no company can afford to overlook 
any method that might help it to iden- 
tify and select those employees who 
are qualified for advancement or any 
technique that encourages a superior 
to analyze his subordinates’ work in 
order to assist them in developing 
their own plans for improvement. 
Moreover, because this is an era of 
sweeping technological and social 
change, one in which swift-moving 
communications will play a vital role 
in determining organizational effec- 
tiveness, it would be extremely short- 
sighted to root out what can be a di- 
rect and important communications 
pipeline. In short, eliminating an ap- 
praisal system just because its ma- 
chinery no longer functions satisfac- 
torily is like cutting off one’s head in 
order to cure a toothache. 

As has often been pointed out, 
one reason why appraisal has fallen 
into disrepute in some companies is 
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probably that too much was expected 
of it in the first place. At The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, however, we an- 
ticipated no miracles when, back in 
1956, we instituted an appraisal pro- 
gram. Moreover, we were fortunate 
in being able to guide our efforts by 
the experience of many other com- 
panies—avoiding those conceptuali- 
zations that had proved erroneous 
and adopting those that had stood up 
well. As a result, our watchword in 
formulating the plan was “Keep it 
simple.” 


The Concepts Behind 

The PRR’s Appraisal Program 
Observation of how other com- 

panies’ programs worked had con- 

vinced us that imposing a heavy load 

of paperwork on our line managers 


and requiring them to spend valu- 
able time serving on appraisal com- 
mittees would soon kill their interest 
in the system and could actually 
make them resent it. Furthmore, we 
had never expected to be able to come 
up with a method so scientific that it 
would guarantee a close-tolerance 
evaluation of an employee’s perform- 
ance, with no margin for error. We 
knew that, regardless of how it is set 
up, an appraisal program is no better 
than the collective judgment of the 
men who do the appraising. For this 
reason, we emphasized the concrete, 
and never tried to develop a program 
under which employees would be 
rated on such intangible qualities as 
judgment, integrity, and loyalty. 
Such a system, we were fully aware, 
would bring us nothing but opinions, 
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which would of course vary with the 
points of view and general philoso- 
phies of the men who offered them. 

Finally, the system we developed 
was a simple one because of our be- 
lief that in the last analysis it is the 
man responsible for the success of an 
operation who is entitled to judge 
the capabilities of his subordinates in 
achieving that success—subject, of 
course, to the review of his own su- 
perior. This meant that we wanted 
no part of group appraisal. Instead, 
our idea was to use the plan to build 
up the positive elements of the supe- 
rior-subordinate relationship and to 
improve the two-way communications 
flow. We were convinced that the 
line managers who were to act as ap- 
praisers would be able to establish 
a sympathetic climate with their sub- 
ordinates and that if they were held 
strictly responsible for working with 
their men to correct the shortcomings 
noted in the appraisal reviews they 
would automatically tend to accept 
their full share of accountability for 
training—an accountability that they 
must assume if the company was to 
be successful in the competitive years 
ahead. 

As we have gained experience in 
the operation of our plan, we have 
found that in the majority of cases 
our assumptions were correct. Our 
managers are becoming ever more 
careful in their evaluations of their 
subordinates’ work, partly because 
they understand that when they rec- 
ommend an employee for promotion 
their own judgment, standards of 
performance, and skill in manage- 
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ment training will be tested by their 
candidates’ showing. The increas- 
ingly analytical character of their 
appraisals in itself represents an es- 
sential improvement in communica- 
tions. 


A Checkrein on Capriciousness 

The foregoing explanation, sug- 
gesting that our program places the 
total responsibility for appraising a 
subordinate’s ability in the hands of 
his immediate superior, has probably 
left the reader wondering how we 
guard against capricious or biased 
judgments. The question can perhaps 
best be answered in a roundabout 
way starting with a few words about 
our appraisal machinery. 

The plan is based on a modified 
factor system in which the duties 
listed in the employee’s job descrip- 
tion become the factors used in ap- 
praising his performance. These fac- 
tors are not weighted. Management 
is primarily interested in the man’s 
total performance, and does not seek 
an arithmetical score showing its 
components. 

From this it can be seen that our 
program is entirely job-related. Such 
qualities as judgment, intelligence, 
and loyalty are automatically rated 
when an appraising manager evalu- 
ates his subordinate’s ability to ac- 
complish a given assignment. If the 
appraiser submits what his own su- 
perior considers too negative or too 
enthusiastic an evaluation, he may 
be called upon to defend it. Since 
supervisors and executives in a com- 
pany like ours are seldom assigned 


to one location for very long, any one 
evaluation can nearly always be 
compared with evaluations made by 
other supervisors on the same man’s 
performance. A highly prejudicial or 
unfair review is therefore a rarity. 
Still another safeguard appears in 
the promotion process: When an ap- 
praiser recommends one of his men 
for advancement to a position outside 
his own jurisdiction, he is, in all 
likelihood, putting the subordinate in 
competition with other candidates for 
the job. All managers concerned with 
filling the post in question must 
thereupon get together to review the 
merits of each candidate before a 
final decision is made. In other words, 
this situation automatically leads to 
a modified form of group appraisal. 

But so long as an employee is un- 
der the direction of a particular man- 
ager, it must of necessity be that 
manager who judges his competence. 
Who else is qualified? Who else bears 
the responsibility for results? 

In point of fact, moreover, it is 
doubtful whether a strong executive 
would ever accept the views of an ap- 
praisal committee if they ran counter 
to his own. His colleagues can be 
helpful, then, only from an advisory 
standpoint. But there is nothing in 
our program that prevents an ap- 
praising manager from consulting 
with his associates if he thinks their 
opinions would be helpful, and in 
actuality this is done quite often. 
Thus the formal and time-consum- 


_ing operation of group appraisal, 


which has brought about the down- 
fall of so many appraisal programs, is 
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avoided, while the benefits of group 
appraisal are retained. 

But enough about the mechanics 
of the Pennsy’s program. The value 
of appraisal as a tool of direct up- 
ward and downward communications 
has been amply demonstrated over 
the years in which the program has 
been in effect. A few representative 
examples will illustrate the kinds of 
improvement we have noted in our 
total communications effort. 


How Appraisal Helps 
Communications 

A superintendent of equipment 
reported that during an appraisal in- 
terview with one of his supervisors of 
car equipment the latter had sug- 
gested a “relay system” for handling 
preference trains. The system was 
later adopted, and brought about 
economies in transportation ex- 
penses. “I had never realized that 
appraisal would serve as a kind of 
supervisory suggestion system,” the 
superintendent observed, “but more 
and more it’s working out that way.” 

The appraisal form for a super- 
visor of M.W. material and equip- 
ment bore the following comment 
from his superior, a regional engi- 
neer: “This appraisal interview gave 
me an opportunity to discuss some 
technical problems with this employ- 
ee. He has some excellent ideas on 
how we might improve and develop 
M.W. machinery. Because of the 
scattered nature of my activities, I 
don’t get many opportunities for dis- 
cussions with the men. Appraisal is 
making me realize how important it is 
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to talk things over with them and get 
their ideas. In the future I am going 
to make these opportunities regard- 
less of how much I am pressed for 
time.” 

Here is an excerpt from a review 
by a manager of freight sales and 
service, who obviously accepts his re- 
sponsibility for the motivation of his 
subordinates: “In the past I have rec- 
ommended this man for advance- 
ment, but for the present I must 
withdraw my recommendation. I 
must find some way to rebuild his en- 
thusiasm. Faced with traffic losses re- 
sulting from our recent strike, he has 
become moody and dour. In such a 
mood he cannot effectively promote 
P.R.R. sales. But I know he is a good 
man whom we can’t afford to lose, 
and I am trying to snap him out of 
his depression and put him back on 
the track.” 

A master mechanic revealed per- 
ceptiveness and judgment in his ap- 
praisal interview with an assistant 
car foreman. “For the past two years,” 
reads a passage in the appraisal form 
he submitted, “I had been dissatisfied 
with this employee’s performance. 
Technically, it was all right, but his 
attitude was poor. Despite my at- 
tempts to work at this problem with 
him, little had been accomplished. 
At the last appraisal interview, how- 
ever, we talked things over frankly. 
‘I know my attitude is not good,’ the 
employee told me, ‘but I’m unhappy 
in my present assignment. I want a 
change. I think I’m out of my depth. 
In the past I’ve been afraid to say so, 
but you’ve shown me that you're an 
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understanding man. I don’t like the 
responsibility of this job, and I want 
you to return me to my old spot as a 
gang foreman. In that kind of work 
I'd be happy.’” 

The move was made. Had it not 
been for the appraisal interview, this 
employee might still be in a position 
unsuited to him—or might have 
been separated from the company. 

The final example concerns a su- 
pervisor who had been with the com- 
pany for many years and had chalked 
up a good record. In recent months, 
however, his efficiency had been de- 
clining. His superior suspected that 
he was drinking more than was good 
for him, though he never appeared 
intoxicated on the premises. During 
the appraisal interview, the superior 
expressed his suspicions frankly, and 
the subordinate confirmed them, ex- 
cusing himself by certain personal 
problems. The boss used the “Dutch 
Uncle” approach. “You’re a grown 
man,” he said, “and you have ability. 
At present you're not an alcoholic. 
But you can become one if you don’t 
control yourself. Your future is en- 
tirely up to you. I don’t believe you're 
going to let your unhappiness at home 
ruin your career. I’m betting that you 
are too mature, too big, a man to do 
that. Because I think I’m helping a 
man, not a crybaby, I’m going to help 
you all I can. I’m going to pour the 
work on. That should take your mind 
off your troubles.” 

This forthright approach brought 
the man up short. He reacted just as 
his boss believed he would. “But I 
would never have spoken so honestly 


if I hadn’t gotten to know the man,” 
admitted the superior. “Past apprais- 
als gave me a clue to his character.” 


A Total Communications Program 


These brief histories should suffice 
to demonstrate that formal appraisal 
and the appraisal interview provide 
management with as direct a medium 
of communications as it can hope 
for. What could be more direct than 
the face-to-face interview in which a 
superior and his subordinate talk over 
the latter’s personal progress against 
the broad background of departmental 
problems? A discussion of this kind, 
properly handled, is helpful to both 
participants. It gives the appraiser a 
better understanding of his subordi- 
nate and, consequent upon this un- 
derstanding, a chance to use indi- 
vidual methods for motivating the 
subordinate. It gives the subordinate 
an opportunity to express his ideas 
and to suggest ways of improving the 
operations of his department. 

Moreover, the appraisal interview 
can set the stage for a sound indi- 
vidualized training program. In the 
process, the subordinate acquires a 
deeper and broader knowledge of his 
total job and becomes less likely to 
neglect certain parts of it and concen- 
trate on others. 

All things considered, an appraisal 
program is actually a comprehensive 
communications program wrapped in 
a single package. It includes every 
phase of oral communications from 
training to counseling. 

“But,” the critical reader may inter- 
ject, “it’s possible to accomplish all 
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these things without appraisal—sim- 
ply by making a point of holding in- 
formal talks with each employee 
throughout the year.” 

The reader is right: frequent in- 
formal talks would, of course, do the 
trick. It is highly unlikely, however, 
that any such comprehensive talks 
would ever be held without the spur 
provided by an appraisal plan. Ap- 
praisal, then, has still another major 
advantage as a communications tool: 
it’s a pump-primer. Once a supervisor 
begins to talk to his subordinate about 
job performance, about departmental 
problems, about ways in which he 
might occasionally be able to speed 
up the subordinate’s program for self- 
development in the year ahead, he 
may in fact cease to have any further 
need for the formal depth interview 
conducted on an annual basis. One 
of our supervisors explained his com- 
munications plan this way: “I make 
it a point to talk to each of my sub- 
ordinates two or three times through- 
out the year. I try to keep the conver- 
sation natural and informal. Chances 
are, they don’t realize it’s an appraisal 
interview. But I keep a record of 
what is said. Then, before I turn in 
the yearly appraisal report on an em- 
ployee, I call him in and we review 
the record. Generally, he’s pleased to 
learn that I'm keeping such a close 
watch on his progress and that I’m so 
quick to recognize his improvements. 
These talks sometimes last less than 
15 minutes, but they accomplish 
their purpose. Best of all, they keep 
appraisal from being an ordeal either 
for me or for my subordinate.” 
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An appraisal system can pay big 
dividends to the company that uses it 
properly and can be especially valu- 
able in the competitive years just 
ahead. The following suggestions, de- 
rived from the experience of The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, may prove 
helpful to companies dissatisfied with 
their appraisal programs. Perhaps all 
that is needed to make the programs 
work is a new approach. 


A Checklist on Appraisal 

1. Keep it simple. An appraisal 
program that involves too much pa- 
perwork or takes too much time away 
from the company’s line managers 
will probably fall of its own weight. 
Line people are interested in the 
practical aspects of personnel man- 
agement, not in theories or tech- 
niques—and it is their interest that 
must be captured. 

2. Don’t expect miracles. No ap- 
praisal program is going to work per- 
fectly. Its success depends upon hu- 
man judgment, which is at best falli- 
ble. Still, a soundly conceived ap- 
praisal plan will force a supervisor 
to use his judgment as best he can, 
especially since he knows he may be 
called upon to defend it. 

Dealing with people is an art and 
not a science, and the same is true of 
appraising them. Many a man has 
written off a subordinate as hopeless, 
only to see him rise to importance 
and authority under the leadership of 
somebody who knew how to motivate 
him. An appraiser who indicts the de- 
ficiencies of his assistant should be 
very careful to make sure that he is 
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not, in actuality, indicting his own. 

3. Don’t be rigid. Procedure is 
important, but results are even more 
important. Every supervisor will nat- 
urally develop his own approach to 
appraisal. If he gets the job done, his 
methods of doing it shouldn’t bother 
you. This doesn’t mean you shouldn’t 
advise him on sound appraisal tech- 
niques. But remember that so long as 
a supervisor’s relations with his sub- 
ordinates are good, so long as he 
knows how they are developing on the 
job and lets them know how they're 
doing and where they stand, so long 
as he is working to correct their de- 
ficiencies, it doesn’t ‘matter whether 
he conducts a formal appraisal inter- 
view once a year, as the book says, 
or does his appraising in five or six 
short talks spaced throughout the 
year. 

4. Don’t try to be too precise. An 
appraisal is at best an indicator, 
never a micrometer. If it is only a 
reasonably accurate indicator, it is 
more than paying off. 

5. Keep it job-related. If an em- 
ployee is appraised on his skill in 
performing his various duties, he is 
more likely to accept the results than 
if he is appraised on his personal 
characteristics. The appraiser is usu- 
ally more comfortable discussing the 
former kind of evaluation with a sub- 
ordinate than discussing the latter 
kind. The more concrete you can 
make your appraisal program, the 
more meaningful it will be to the peo- 
ple who are judged by it and to the 
people who do the judging. 


6. Make sure it has the support 
of top management. No appraisal pro- 
gram will work if it is imposed on a 
line organization that has not been 
sold on the need for it. For this rea- 
son, it is essential to spell out the 
aims of the plan in such a way that 
operating executives can plainly see 
their desirability. You may never get 
full acceptance. But if you can help 
even 60 per cent of your management 
people to improve their skill in ap- 
praising, the job will have been worth 
its effort. 

7. Emphasize the positive. An ap- 


praisal program has four major ob- 


jectives: (1) To help the company 
identify employees capable of accept- 
ing higher responsibility; (2) to help 
the supervisor analyze the work of 
his subordinates in order to assist them 
in correcting their shortcomings; 
(3) to encourage employees to work 
toward their own self-development; 
(4) to improve upward and down- 
ward company communications—es- 
pecially the former. 

So far as the appraisal interview 
is concerned, the last three of these 
objectives should be stressed. If the 
employee gets the notion that ap- 
praisal is merely a means of deter- 
mining whether or not he should be 
promoted and if he is then not pro- 
moted, he may easily come to resent 
the whole process. But if he under- 
stands that the chief purpose of ap- 
praisal is to help him improve his 
performance in the job he already 
holds, he will probably appreciate the 
attention. 
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An important but hitherto missing element has been incor- 
porated in this variation on the “In-Basket” training technique. 


GEORGE W. GIBSON 
Harvard Business School 


One oF THE MORE INTERESTING 
simulation concepts currently being 
applied to business education is “In- 
Basket” training—a technique de- 
signed to give the trainee experience 
in the decision-making aspect of the 
manager’s job. Though the procedure 
may vary slightly depending upon the 
trainer using it, as well as upon the 
objectives he hopes to accomplish, 
the pattern in general is somewhat as 
follows. Each trainee is supplied 
with a kit of printed material includ- 
ing (1) a set of directions explain- 
ing what the manager whose job he 
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is to simulate is expected to do; (2) 
a summary of the factual informa- 
tion this particular manager is as- 
sumed to have at his disposal; and 
(3) a portion of the typical contents 
of the manager’s “In” basket on any 
given day. The trainees are expected 
to familiarize themselves with this 
material. When they meet in class, 
they are then asked how they would 
react to the different problems posed 
by the contents of the manager’s “In” 
basket. The trainees’ responses are 
then probed, analyzed, and evaluated 
in a group discussion. 

Obviously, endless variations can 
be played on this basic technique. A 
particularly interesting modification, 
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we think, has been evolved at the 
Harvard Business School, where 
some months ago we began to con- 
sider including an “In-Basket” train- 
ing case as part of our course in 
personnel administration. In dis- 
cussing this possibility, we soon saw 
that if a case of this type were based 
on the job of a personnel manager, 
it could be made to serve two pur- 
poses: First, it could give the stu- 
dents some insight into the perform- 
ance requirements of this position 
and, second, it would give them 
some first-hand experience in the use 
of this relatively new training tech- 
nique. 

On further discussion, however, 
we came to the conclusion that at 
least one important element was 
missing in the basic “In-Basket” pro- 
cedure. As originally conceived, the 
method did not seem to allow for the 
pressures a manager actually has to 
contend with in real life as he is 
making and carrying out the various 
decisions required of him in the per- 
formance of his job. In other words, 
the trainee exposed to the original 
“In-Basket” technique is able to de- 
vote his full attention to the prob- 
lems outlined in the case without be- 
ing subjected to the constant inter- 
ruptions—visitors, conferences, tele- 
phone calls, and so on—that would 
fall to his lot were he actually doing 
the job. After considering various 
possibilities, we finally decided that 
this missing element of pressure 
could be developed through the use 
of a specially designed motion pic- 
ture that would be so closely inte- 


grated with the printed case material 
that neither medium could stand 
alone. 

Such was the genesis of the “Hope 
Electronics Company” case. This, as 
now used, consists of a brief set of 
instructions on the procedure to be 
followed by the student, several 
pages of printed information about 
the history of the company and the 
personnel involved in the problems 
to be considered, a number of pieces 
of “outside” correspondence, memos 
and interoffice forms from the person- 
nel director's “In” basket, and a 
16mm sound motion picture. While 
the problems in the case are typically 
those that would be encountered by 
a personnel man, they are nonetheless 
representative of situations that might 
well be experienced by almost any 
manager. 


The New Procedure 


Several days before the class ses- 
sion for which “Hope Electronics” 
has been scheduled, the students are 
given copies of the general instruc- 
tions and the printed data on the 
company to study at their leisure. 
When they arrive in class, they are 
then given the package representing 
the contents of the “lix” basket and 
are allowed several minutes to glance 
over it. The discussion leader then 
signals the projectionist, and the first 
part of the film is screened. For 
most of the students, who up to this 
point are deep in the correspond- 
ence, the first sign that another ele- 
ment is being added to the case is the 
sound of a door being shut. When 
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they look up at the screen, they see a 
personnel director’s office, shown 
from the perspective of the occupant 
when seated at his desk. In the back- 
ground, a woman stands looking di- 
rectly at the students, each of whom 
is role-playing the personnel director, 
Mr. Estabrooke. Her first words, “Are 
you Mr, Estabrooke?” are addressed 
directly to the viewers. 

The film continues until Mr. Esta- 
brooke is called upon to make a de- 
cision on the problem raised by the 
woman. The screen then goes blank 
and the leader begins the discussion 
in the usual way by asking one of the 
students to say how he would handle 
the situation. 

When the class has reached a 
“solution” to the problem or has ex- 
plored it to the discussion leader’s 
satisfaction, the projector is started 
again and another sequence shown. 
Once more the screen goes blank 
and the class discussion continues. 
In the course of the discussion, the 
leader may suddenly switch from the 
problem just presented by the film to 
ask a question about one of the prob- 
lems awaiting action in the printed 
“In”-basket material. 

By this time, the students may 
well have forgotten all about their 
“In”-basket material. As a result, they 
find themselves having to quickly re- 
orient their thinking to deal with it. 
Now they have to cope with two dif- 
ferent sets of chronologically and 
subjectively related problems almost 
simultaneously, and a realistic pres- 
sure builds up. The degree to which 
this pressure can be applied is en- 
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tirely at the discussion leader's dis- 
cretion. Whenever he chooses he can 
add new elements to the educational 
mix, either by running more of the 
film or by referring at random to re- 
lated situations outlined in the print- 
ed material. 

Perhaps it should be explained 
here that, in order to help the stu- 
dent identify with his role, all the ac- 
tion in the film is shot by the “sub- 
jective” camera technique. The view- 
ers never see the personnel director. 
The screen action is viewed as if the 
camera had served as Mr. Esta- 
brooke’s eyes. When the action re- 
quires him to lean forward, the cam- 
era is made to lean forward. When 
he would normally stand up, the cam- 
era simulates the action of standing 
up. In so far as it is technically possi- 
ble, the camera duplicates Esta- 
brooke’s movements. His body is 
never shown; only his voice is heard. 
So long as there is no visually identi- 
fiable body with which a voice can be 
associated, the viewer will generally 
identify himself with the voice he 
hears. 


How Useful Is the Technique? 

The question may be asked, “This 
is all very interesting and novel, but 
how did the case work out in class?” 
Though the case is new and was 
used this year for the first time, I 
would say that it has worked very 
well indeed. Of course it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to measure its ef- 
fects objectively. Nevertheless, it has 
already given us some useful insights. 
First, experience with the technique 
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has shown us that people usually do 
not observe or hear accurately, though 
our students seemed to feel that their 
participation in discussions where 
filmed media formed part of the case 
material made them somewhat ex- 
pert observers. Second, we have 
noted that those involved in making 
spontaneous decisions on situations 
that develop almost instantaneously 
seem to react first emotionally and 
then rationally, depending upon how 
closely the situation affects them per- 
sonally. Third, the pressure gener- 
ated by the new technique does ap- 
pear to have noticeable effects— 
some of the students who normally 
did a competent job under the usual 
classroom conditions did not perform 
so well with this case. Fourth, com- 
bining printing case material with a 
motion picture generally results in a 
high degree of personal involvement 
and individual participation in the 
group discussion. 

It has been objected that the new 
procedure encourages a shallow an- 
alysis of the problems involved. I 
personally feel that this objection is 
invalid for two reasons. In the first 
place, the basic nature of most case- 
discussion material prevents its be- 


ing handled spontaneously. There 
are so few cases requiring spontane- 
ous decisions that they can hardly 
be said to condition the student to- 
ward shallow thinking. In the second 
place, it happens that a good many 
business decisions must for one rea- 
son or another be predicated on in- 
tuitive and spontaneous judgment. 
Cases presented in a manner similar 
to the technique used for “Hope 
Electronics” offer practice in spon- 
taneous decision making and afford 
no opportunity to overwork or over- 
analyze the problem. 

One word of caution: The addi- 
tion of the film medium to the con- 
ventional printed case data does not, 
as many people seem to think, make 
the job of the discussion leader less 
complex. On the contrary, it re- 
quires, if not a higher level of skill, 
certainly a somewhat different and 
additional set of skills. Without ques- 
tion, therefore, the potential user of 
this technique must familiarize him- 
self with the film medium before at- 
tempting to use it in his course. Once 
this has been done, however, he can 
look forward to new and rewarding 
experiences with the “In-Basket” 
technique. 


Mail Room Employees—First In, Last Out? 


Or some 1,300 business, industrial, and service organizations in the United 
States and Canada, nearly two-thirds conduct periodic checks in all departments 
to ascertain whether good mailing procedures and standards are being maintained, 
the National Office Management Association reports. In nearly half the companies, 
the mail room is directed by an office manager; in about a fifth, by a department 
head. Mail room employees start work earlier or leave work later than other em- 


ployees in 37 and 40 per cent, respectively. 











Companies with formal management development 
programs may find this checklist a convenient starting 
point for an audit of their activities in this area. 


A Checklist for 


Auditing the Manag pment 
Development Progr 


JOHN M. ELLIOTT 


Vice President 
Dale, Elliott & Company, Inc. 


Tue pay wHen personnel activi- 


ties were regarded as too intangible _-' 


to be subjected to the controls rou- 
tinely applied to other management 
functions has long since gone by. 
More and more companies, in fact, 
now systematically measure the re- 
sults of their employee relations pro- 
grams by means of a personnel audit 
covering general policies, communi- 
cations, working conditions, super- 
visory practices, wage structures, and 
so on.* 

One activity, however, seems to 
have remained more or less un- 
touched by these efforts—the man- 
agement development program. 
True, some progress has been made 
in assessing the effectiveness of some 





*Procedures for making a comprehensive 1 
audit are given in an cuales’ dhanter in ‘in Professor 
| F. Mee’s Personnel Handbook. 

ress Company, New York, 1951, pp. VOr7 ia 
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of the fraining techniques used in 
managefnent development, and the 
claim ghat the results of the program 
are inherently resistant to measure- 
ment is now seldom heard. Never- 
theless, few companies have as yet 
embarked on a systematic effort to 
ascertain how well their programs 
are meeting their basic purpose—to 
help fill the company’s future need 
for managers. And while the man- 
agement literature abounds with 
methods for appraising how the com- 
pany stands in the matter of meet- 
ing its future manpower needs at the 
lower operational levels, written ma- 
terial on how to audit a management 
planning program is still quite rare. 

The importance of conducting 
such an audit is obvious, and it 
should be equally clear that the pres- 
ent lack of precise tools of measure- 
ment offers no excuse for failure to 
attempt it. The following checklist 
is therefore oifered as a_ possible 
source of help to the company that 
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wishes to audit the progress to date 
of a program that is already under 
way, however informally. 

As will be seen, the checklist is 
concerned primarily with the “ma- 
chinery” of the program, rather than 
with the actual training and develop- 
ment of the men who will be needed 
to carry the managerial burdens of 
the future. This is not to deny that 
coaching, counseling, and similar ac- 
tivities constitute the heart of any 
successful management development 
program. Sound machinery is, how- 
ever, no less essential, for the pro- 
‘gram’s success or failure must ulti- 
mately be judged by a consideration 
that is in large part “mechanistic” — 
how many qualified men are available 
at each level to direct the company’s 
operations. 


How Are We Doing? 
How Can We Improve? 


Here, then, are 15 questions for 
determining how well a management 
development program is functioning 
and in what respects it might be im- 
proved : 

1. Have we clearly identified the 
company’s job levels as a basis for 


establishing promotional channels 
for the managers in the program? Do 
we know how many job vacancies 
occur annually at each level? 

2. Do we have enough promotable 
manpower at each level to fill all 
managerial openings reasonably 
promptly with well qualified and 
seasoned men of our own? Or do we 
still go from crisis to crisis, occa- 
sionally having to hire from the out- 


side, as key jobs open up in certain 
departments? Or—a third possibility 
—do we have too many promotable 
men waiting for openings in the 
managerial ranks just above them? 
(This error, it should be noted, is 
just as costly as its reverse, for it 
leads either to needless turnover or 
to the demoralization of those men 
whose career has been sidetracked. 
Supply and demand must always be 
kept in balance.) 

3. Are our numerical quotas of 
career men, at all levels, adequately 
geared to our financial and other 
long-range growth plans? (Do they 
also take into account such elements 
as turnover and movement from one 
job level to the next?) Or are we go- 
ing to find embarrassing shortages of 
managerial manpower at certain lev- 
els three to five years from now? 

4. Is our college recruiting pro- 
gram fully geared to our annual need 
for management trainees? More spe- 
cifically, do we know how many 
graduating seniors, and with what 
kinds of background, we should be 
recruiting every year for each of our 
departments in order to meet our fu- 
ture managerial needs? 

5. Are we making full use of ap- 
plicants and employees who, though 
they lack a college degree, are highly 
intelligent and have as much man- 
agerial potential as our college gradu- 
ates? Do our field managers know 
how to recognize such men when they 
see them? (Outstanding men of this 
kind, it has often been noticed, are 
more likely to stay on the job when 
the sledding gets tough than are col- 
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lege graduates, and are less likely to 
leave during their first 24 months of 
service. ) 

6. Do we know what specific job 
assignments will do most t:) prepare 
an outstanding man for a key job in 
the company? (Some job assignments 
are a waste of precious time—and 
some can actually hamper a man’s 
development.) 

7. Are we careful to keep each 
potential executive on a particular 
job assignment just long enough to 
let him prove his ability to handle it 
competently? Or have some promising 
men been kept on the same job so 
long that their morale is being dam- 
aged? If so, do our quotas need to be 
revised downward? 

8. Has the scheduling of job as- 
signments been designed to round 
out experience and training so that 


by the time a man reaches the age of 
40 or 45 he will be at, or near, his 


ultimate level of responsibility, 
whether this be as department head, 
division manager, or top executive? 


Younger Men at the Top 


This item on the checklist de- 
serves a word of explanation, for the 
age range cited will perhaps seem un- 
realistic to executives who did not 
reach their present levels until they 
were in their late fifties. In recent 
years, however, more and more na- 
tionally known companies have been 
filling their top positions—presiden- 
cies and vice presidencies—with 
men still in their early forties. It’s 
now more widely recognized that 
promoting a man to his highest level 
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of responsibility at the age of 45 
instead of 55 doubles his service to 
the company at this level and, by 
giving him more experience in the 
key job, enhances his performance in 
any number of ways. If, on the oth- 
er hand, he does not attain his high- 
est level until he is nearing his six- 
ties, he will no sooner hit his stride 
and begin delivering his maximum 
value to the company than he will be 
ready to retire. 

9. Are a sufficient number of in- 
termediate-level jobs being reserved 
as training spots for our most promis- 
ing men, or are they being filled up 
with men in their forties and fifties 
who deserve some such reward for 
their long and faithful service but do 
not have the qualifications to be pro- 
moted beyond this level? (A certain 
percentage of these intermediate job 
openings must be made available to 
men earmarked for high responsibil- 
ity. Otherwise, the whole program 
will bog down.) 

10. Are our recruiting facilities 
adequate to insure that we attract all 
the management trainees, in terms 
of both number and caliber, needed 
each year, or is recruiting left to 
field people too far down the line to 
recognize and bring in outstanding 
candidates and to understand the 
importance of the program to the 
company’s future? 

11. Are we using the best avail- 
able employment tools and proced- 
ures, including carefully selected 
psychological tests, to identify execu- 
tive potential? 

12. Are we taking full advantage 
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of outside training facilities, such as 
seminars and graduate courses avail- 
able through universities and profes- 
sional associations? Are we paying 
sufficient attention to our internal 
training facilities? 

13. Is every trainee now working 
under a man who is capable of giv- 
ing him the guidance and counseling 
he needs in his present job? Are these 
superior officers sufficiently familiar 
with the aims of the program to be 
willing to assume their share of re- 
sponsibility for its success? 

14. Is a comprehensive report on 
the program submitted to the presi- 
dent every year? If so, does it give a 
clear summary of where the com- 
pany now stands with regard to 
meeting its present and future mana- 
gerial requirements—where the weak 
and strong points lie and what steps 
should be taken to correct present 
defects? Does it include a recom- 
mended budget for carrying on the 
program? 

15. Have we a carefully prepared 
guide for the use of all senior man- 
agers responsible for the success of 
the program? Such a guide, it should 


be noted, normally comprises sec- 
tions on (a) the objectives of the 
program, (b) the characteristics of a 
management trainee, (c) how and 
why quotas are established, (d) job 
scheduling, Ce) performance apprais- 
al, (f) the procedure for adding 
names to, or removing them from, 
the roster of men to be developed, 
(g) training and counseling, and (h) 
auditing the progress of the pro- 
gram. 

If the company can give the right 
answers to all 15 of these questions, 
it will also be able to answer yes, 
without reservation, to the following 
question: “Are we filling all super- 
visory and managerial vacancies 
promptly with men who are better 
qualified to handle them than their 
predecessors were, and are we doing 
this with a minimum of turnover, 
particularly during the first three to 
five years of a man’s service?” And a 
yes to this question is also an affirma- 
tive answer to the most important 
and most frequently asked question 
of all: “Is our management develop- 
ment program fulfilling its basic pur- 
pose?” 


A Round-up of Orientation Procedures 


AumosT half the 112 executives in the Personnel Policies Forum of The Bureau 
of National Affairs report that their companies’ orientation programs last four 
hours or less, and only a sixth of these spend an hour or more on the orientation 
of a new employee. On the other hand, over a fifth of the respondents to this ques- 
tion have programs lasting one to five working days, and 17 per cent provide for 
anywhere from three weeks to four months of orientation. 

The majority of Panel members describe their programs as informal, nearly 
four-tenths say theirs are formal, and the remainder report programs of both 
kinds. Formal programs, found slightly more often in large than in small com- 
panies, usually involve regular classes with regular instructors. In the entire 
group, the topics most frequently covered are company rules and regulations and 


the employee benefits programs. 











communications 
clinic 


Cemmunications in the 
Multi-Plant Company 


As recently as a decade ago, employee 
communication in the typical multi- 
plant company was a comparatively 
uncomplicated process. The company 
sent its employees a magazine or news- 
paper assumed to be of interest to all, 
and that was that. There were rela- 
tively few multi-plant concerns, and 
diversification was a word yet to be 
pressed into real service. 

A few months ago, Stewart Jones, 
assistant director of information serv- 
ices at The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio, decided to take a 
look at how industry in general was 
using the employee newspaper or mag- 
azine as a tool of modern multi-plant 
communication. Within the past dec- 
ade, Champion Paper has _ greatly 
broadened and diversified its produc- 
tive activities and has been compelled 
to reshape and revise its employee com- 
munications structure as a result. On 
the assumption that other companies 
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might have done the same, Mr. Jones 
undertook a one-man survey among 
520 of the country’s largest business 
firms—420 from the Fortune list of 
the 500 largest industrials and 100 
others in the banking, life insurance, 
transportation, utilities, and merchan- 
dising fields. All told, he received 200 
replies or roughly a 40 per cent re- 
turn, which is rather high in a survey 
of this kind. After eliminating the re- 
plies that said nothing meaningful, he 
was left with 186 completed question- 
naires upon which to base his conclu- 
sions. Here are some of his more sig- 
nificant findings: i 

Twenty-three of the respondents 
(12 per cent) reported that they did 
not have any employee publications. 
One assistant to a president explained: 
“Each of our divisions is responsible 
for its own activities in this area. We 
have no central office responsibility 
and/or direction whatsoever for these 
decisions—in fact, I couldn’t even an- 
swer some of the questions since I 
know so little of what is being done.” 
Another executive wrote: “We do not 
have an employee publication. I be- 
lieve some of the plants have company 
papers, but we do not receive them.” 
(The italics are Mr. Jones’. As he 
aptly comments: “An extremely tenu- 
ous relationship appears to exist be- 
tween the chief executive and plant- 
level employees in some companies.” ) 

In 70 of the respondent companies, 








a single companywide publication is is- 
sued from the home office. Responsibil- 
ity for these publications rests about 
equally between the industrial relations 
and the public relations departments. 
In companies with local plant period- 
icals, however, there is a marked tend- 
ency for the job to be handled by the 
industrial relations department, prob- 
ably because, as Mr. Jones points out, 
many smaller units of multi-plant con- 
cerns have no public relations officer, 
and the PR assignment usually falls to 
the personnel manager. 

Exactly half the respondents—93— 
said that their companies make use of 
local plant publications. In ten of these 
companies, the plant publications are 
produced at the home office, and usual- 
ly take the form of inserts in a com- 
panywide magazine or newspaper. The 
remaining 83 companies produce gen- 
uine plant-edited publications, originat- 
ing locally instead of at headquarters. 

A marked preference for newspapers 
was evident among the multi-publica- 
tion companies, less than half of whom 
reported that their plant periodicals in- 
cluded a magazine. Single-publication 
companies, on the other hand, appeared 
to prefer the magazine form. Among 
the multi-publication companies, 59 per 
cent used newspapers; 16 per cent, 
magazines; and 17 per cent, newsletters. 
Miscellaneous media were reported by 
the remaining 8 per cent. 

Though only just over one half of 
multi-publication companies said that 
they have a written statement covering 
editorial policies and philosophy, local 
plant editors are not exactly bereft of 
aid and guidance from the home office, 
the survey found. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the multi-publication companies 
reported that they provide some 
form of editing guide; 39 per cent sug- 
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gest content; 23 per cent have issued a 
“style book”; and 17 per cent have pub- 
lished policy manuals for plant-level 
communicators. Other aids, including a 
newsletter or “tip sheet,” were men- 
tioned by 30 per cent. 

Among the multi-publication compa- 
nies, just over 40 per cent reported that 
they offer a regular news and feature 
service to plant communications per- 
sonnel. In the main, these services are 
provided on a monthly basis; but nearly 
one-quarter of the respondents provid- 
ing such a service send it out weekly or 
oftener, and 6 per cent actually have a 
daily news service for local plant news 
outlets. 

Much of the material sent out from 
the home office consists of company- 
wide news, information on benefits, and 
so on, the survey shows. Executive-level 
literature of various types is also fairly 
well distributed. Just over one-quarte1 
of the companies send out editorials, 
and a somewhat meager 13 per cent 
provide the local plant with “human in- 
terest” stories. 

No particular evidence of pressure 
from the home office to “publish as is” 
emerged from the survey. Of the 62 
multi-publication companies answering 
this question, 79 per cent said they are 
not required to publish home office 
articles; 13 per cent said that they are 
sometimes “required” to publish speci- 
fied headquarters material; and only 8 
per cent reported operating on a “must 
print” basis. Furthermore, 40 per cent 
of 78 multi-publication firms that an- 
swered the question declared that the 
home office exercises “no control” over 
plant editors. 

In drawing the strings of his survey 
together, Mr. Jones observes: “We need 
to build our communications program 
along the organizational lines of the 
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company. The publications manager 
who wants to maintain close control, 
who feels the need to run a centralized 
plant program in a decentralized com- 
pany, is doomed to many disappoint- 
ments and limited success. The publica- 
tions manager who seeks to avoid or by- 
pass levels of management in the or- 
ganization likewise has a date with 
frustration.” 

As diversification spreads and merg- 
ers mount, companies are becoming 
more and more mindful of the impor- 
tance of effective communication with 
employees in local units of a multi- 
plant operation. Sometimes the entire 
burden of employee communication be- 
tween headquarters and local employees 
must be carried by an employee publi- 
cation. It is an important load, and get- 
ting heavier all the time. 


Getting Specific 
On Cost Reduction 


Tue mortality rate on cost reduction 
programs in the nation’s plants contin- 
ues to run high, but the current au- 
topsies disclose some helpful facts. “We 
start off like a ball of fire,” one indus- 
trial relations manager who headed a 
campaign recently remarked, “but we 
fizz out soon after leaving the launch- 
ing pad. There must be some lessons 
to be learned.” 

There are. Those who have looked 
into the whys and wherefores name 
three reasons for the collapse of certain 
cost reduction campaigns. Not in any 
particular order, they are: (1) Lack of 
time on the part of production super- 
visors to cooperate with the program; 
(2) inability of the employee to identi- 
fy himself clearly with the purposes of 
the campaign; and (3) inadequate staff 
to handle the details of the program 
and to keep it rolling. Some critics add 
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a fourth, and insist that it should be 
first: Top management is too busy at- 
tending to other administrative prob- 
lems. 

The principal counsel one finds 
among those who have tried cost reduc- 
tion campaigns is: Tie the supervisor 
close to the effort; be as specific as pos- 
sible with him, since the more to the 
point the company can be with the su- 
pervisor, the more specific the super- 
visor can be with his own people. 

In Kaukauna, Wisconsin, the Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Co. last year em- 
barked upon a cost reduction campaign 
labeled “Hits, Runs, and Errors.” The 
program was appropriately kicked off 
by the company president at a meeting 
of the upper echelon, followed by meet- 
ings with supervisors in each depart- 
ment, and then by a letter to all em- 
ployees. The chief tool of communica- 
tion was a special bulletin board set up 
in each department. 

The program aims at publicizing each 
department’s “hits, runs, and errors” in 
the matter of reducing costs. News- 
worthy developments are reported by 
the department heads to the company’s 
communication staff who subsequently 
prepare the necessary pictures, graphs, 
or charts for display on the department- 
al bulletin board. Topics discussed on 
the boards and in related media range 
from improved quality of product to 
increased production; from reduction in 
trim waste to time-saving methods. 
Awards for ideas involving significant 
savings are also reported. Supervisors 
are encouraged to watch for “hits, runs, 
and errors” that can be publicized on 
the boards. Items are taken down after 
they have been on display for two weeks. 

Thilmany’s experience with this pro- 
gram to date has shown: (1) Some 
prodding is necessary to get the “tips” 








from department heads, no matter how 
efficient the campaign machinery; (2) 
departments tend to concentrate on re- 
porting runs and hits rather than er- 
rors; (3) unless errors are reported, no 
employee effort is likely to be made to 
prevent similar mistakes; and (4) the 
real impact of the campaign rests with 
informed supervision. 

To bring home to supervisors spe- 
cific ways and means of reducing costs, 
Thilmany issued a special edition of its 
supervisory newsletter listing “Ten tar- 
gets at which we can all take aim.” 
Though the company’s tips are natural- 
ly tied to the economics of the pulp 
and paper industry, most of them are 
equally applicable to other businesses. 
Here they are (actual figures or per- 
centages cited in the newsletter have 
been omitted): 

1. Minimize overtime and call-in time. 
Premium pay, exclusive of holidays, 
is running at an annual rate of ..... 

2. Avoid rejections and complaints. The 
net loss from off-quality and customer 
complaints is running at an annual 
rate of ..... 

3. Reduce waste and handling damage. 
A one-inch gouge in a roll of kraft 
120” long and 40” in diameter rep- 
resents a loss of $...., after allowing 
for its broke value. 

4. Justify each development dollar with 
profit potential. Actual costs of trials, 
for example, should be investigated 
before starting them. Trial shipments 
should be followed up. Our budget 
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5. Work a full day. Coffee breaks, “dis- 
cussion periods” and so on are fine, if 
kept within limits. If 300 salaried 
people each waste 15 minutes a day, 
it’s just like 10 people wasting a whole 
day. 

6. Avoid overstaffing of departments, in- 
efficient use of labor. Each man in the 
mill costs us about $... . (1960 aver- 
age earnings plus fringes). 

7. Watch travel and telephone expense. 
This amounts to over $.... a year. 
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It can be reduced by using mail in- 
stead of ’phone, by minimizing en- 
tertaining, etc. 

8. Hold down inventories and eliminate 
overruns. Paper and bag inventories 
have risen .... per cent in the last 
five years. Warehousing is expensive, 
and crowding leads to damage. 

9. Trim capital requests; base them on 
pay-off. Our current program calls for 
spending over $.... a year for the 
next four years to improve and ex- 
pand our plant. Requests for new 
items should be carefully considered 
in the light of pay-off potential. 

10. Watch all budgets—aim to be under 
budget. If every department ended the 
year a few percentage points below 
budgeted expenses, our  cost-price 
squeeze would be substantially eased. 


Commenting on the results of the 
program at Thilmany’s annual man- 
agement meeting earlier this year, the 
board chairman said: “Last summer we 
initiated a cost control program in or- 
der to face up to the serious challenges 
we saw ahead of us. In meetings and 
letters, in our employee paper and on 
bulletin boards we discussed the prob- 
lems frankly with all of you and, in 
fact, with all our employees. We talked 
of frozen price levels, possible drop in 
volume, and especially about increases 
in labor and material costs. We asked 
you and every employee to help face 
this problem with cost reductions. The 
response was gratifying, for we had evi- 
dence in every department of a real ef- 
fort to cut costs, and in most depart- 
ments there were cost reductions that 
could be measured in large savings. The 
fears of last summer were real; most of 
the items of cost, such as labor, pulp- 
wood and raw materials, did increase, 
but only through the efforts of all of 
you did we avoid a result far lower 
than we are talking of today.” 

Companies now planning a cost re- 
duction drive may well find Thilmany’s 
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ten “targets,” edited to fit their own 
particular problems, an effective cur- 
tain raiser. 


Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 


EMPLOYEE product-consciousness got a 
boost at Johns-Manville in Waukegan, 
Ill., in early May when two unique 
thermal insulations, developed by the 
company’s researchers, were selected by 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administvation to shield astronaut 
Shepard on his sub-orbita! ballistic 
flight aboard the spacecraft Mercury. 
Within hours of the Shepard accom- 
plishment, the Johns-Manville contribu- 
tion was noted in the plant’s lively daily 
newsletter, and every employee had his 
glow of pride while the event was still 
news. In this age of speed, speed in 
employee communication is also im- 
portant and desirable. 


* ” » 


Gone, but not forgotten seems to be 
the watchword for the retired employee. 
Some companies transfer the retiree’s 
name to their publication mailing list 
on a lifetime basis; others run regular 
departments for retirees in the company 
journals. At Hiram Walker & Sons in 
Peoria, Ill., a weekly newsletter is pro- 
duced and mailed to all ex-Walkerites 
wherever they might be. Titled Retiree’s 
Digest, it contains a roundup of in- 
formation distilled (no pun intended) 
from the daily newsletter which the 
company distributes each morning at 
the plant. 


EMPLOYEES who wish to apply for 
membership in the Veterans Association 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
(20 years’ continuous service or 25 
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years in the aggregate) can do so with 
a minimum of red tape. All they have 
to do is to fili out the blank which is 
bound into copies of the employee 
magazine and mail it in. This proce- 
dure, besides saving the applicant trou- 
ble, saves the company mailing costs 
and clerical time. It also raises the 
question whether there might not be 
other clerical duties that could be per- 
formed by an employee publication as 
time-saving services for both employer 
and employee — certain insurance 
forms, for instance, recommendations 
of prospective employees, an employee 
opinion poll? 


For the eighth consecutive year, a 
panel of professionals will appraise the 
annual reports for employees produced 
by industry and decide the nation’s 
standouts. (The contest is conducted 
under the sponsorship of The Score, 
monthly management report on com- 
munications published by the authors 
of this department at 224 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11.) Entries are judged on 
journalistic quality, interpretation of 
the management “story,” plant-level ac- 
ceptance, value as financial statements, 
and excellence of design. 

Judges this year are Carl C. Harring- 
ton, editor of Mill & Factory; M. Jo- 
seph Dooher, editor, industrial and 
business books, McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 
Earl English, dean, School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri; Eugene 
Ettenberg, typographer of New York's 
Gallery Press; and Nicholas A. George, 
vice president, employee and public re- 
lations, Brunswick Corp. 

All entries must be submitted by 
July 31. Last year’s top award winner 
was Bank of America. 
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HumMAN VALUES WHERE PEOPLE 
Work. By Thomas G. Spates. Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 E. 33 St., New 
York 16, N.Y., 1960. 246 pages. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by T. H. Miller* 


LONG ACKNOWLEDGED as a pioneer 
and leader in the development of per- 
sonnel administration, Thomas G. 
Spates helped build it into a profession 
having profound force in American in- 
dustry. If you do not know the reason 
for his high standing in the field, you 
will learn it from his book, and be 
generously rewarded in the process. 

As executive, consultant, and profes- 
sor, Mr. Spates has been widely recog- 
nized for his insights into the problems 
of human and moral values where peo- 
ple work. This book is a testimony to 
his deeply rooted respect for the indi- 
vidual and his unrelenting efforts to 
see that workers everywhere have the 
opportunity for self-expression and self- 
realization. Each page clearly reflects 
his rich experience, his understanding of 
the true meaning of personality, and his 
firm dedication to raising the standards 
of personnel administration throughout 
the world. 

In Human Values Where People 
Work, you will find an unexpected mix- 
ture of autobiography, personal mem- 
oirs, case studies, history, and even 
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philosophy. 
somewhat separately, Mr. Spates has 
managed to combine them into a clear 
and consistent pattern of thought. Ev- 
ery manager, from first-line supervisor to 
chief executive, should take the time to 
study Mr. Spates’ philosophy and then 
soberly compare it with his own. 

Simply, the book is about people and 
how they respond to different kinds of 
leadership. Each illustration underlines 
the basic truth that the management 
action that is in the best interests of the 
working group is also, in the long run, 
in the best interests of the company. 
The examples are as varied as the au- 
thor’s experience. 

The personal philosophies of 29 of 
Mr. Spates’ “heroes” are outlined. Some 
of these heroes are businessmen, some 
are social scientists, others are “old 
pros” in personnel administration. Be- 
cause he selected them for the ideals he 
respected, Mr. Spates’ description of 
these men and their contributions to 
human values gives us a sharp picture 
of his own views. All of them, he points 
out, have a “glowing reputation for put- 
ting human and spiritual values at 
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Though each is treated 
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least on a par with other values at the 
places where people work. Come hell or 
high water, they kept faith with these 
values.” 

Again and again, Mr. Spates empha- 
sizes the paramount importance of tak- 
ing account of human needs in work 
situations. From his own early experi- 
ence in repairing railroad steam engines, 
and of the pressures of war production, 
the influence of collective bargaining 
and the drives for cost reduction, he 
shows us how hollow and unproductive 
is the concern solely for such material 
rewards as pay and benefits. Only when 
the human values of self-respect and dig- 
nity are combined with opportunities for 
self-expression and participation can 
the goals of management be accom- 
plished and our basic personal and na- 
tional freedoms be protected. 

Too often those of us in personnel 
administration search for information 
on how to achieve better personnel re- 
lations within our companies. Rarely do 
we stop to examine our goals in terms 
of why. Mr. Spates gives a few clues to 
the how of better recognition of human 
values—attitude surveys, organization 
studies, job descriptions, and so on. 
But even as he outlines these tech- 
niques his approach is refreshingly 
aimed at the question of why they should 
be used. 

Another switch from the all-too-fre- 
quent tack taken by personnel writers 
is Mr. Spates’ concentration on the posi- 
tive. He stresses the opportunity for the 
growth of people and organizations 
through the application of administra- 
tive intelligence. He is optimistic and 
hopeful. Readers will undoubtedly be 
thinking of this just about the time 
they encounter Mz. Spates’ own sum- 
ming-up. As he aptly says, “In times of 
confusion, disillusionment, and men- 
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ace it is easy to point to the record of 
increased crime, divorce, delinquency, 
mental illness, alcoholism, and rebel- 
lion and conclude that ‘the world is a 
sorry mess.’ But that is only one side 
of the record. On the other side of the 
record, in this world of ferment, we are 
witnessing a massive, historical move- 
ment that confirms two eternal realities 
—the indestructibility of the human 
spirit and the irresistible urge of hu- 
man personality for self-expression, self- 
fulfillment, and self-realization.” 


How To PREPARE A PERSONNEL POL- 
icy Manuat. By Hans A. Feld- 
mann. The Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., 1961. 100 pages. $15.00. 


Reviewed by R. O. Tjensvold* 


THE PUBLIC DEMAND for some quick 
and easy way to learn is both persistent 
and widespread these days. In order to 
meet it, the education “pill” has been 
sugar coated to the point where it is 
now so easy to swallow that we may 
legitimately question whether it has 
any lasting effect. 

Nevertheless, the busy manager can 
be forgiven for seizing upon any work- 
able short-cut that comes his way. Mr. 
Feldmann’s book How to Prepare a 
Personnel Policy Manual offers just 
such a short-cut—and does so without 
sacrificing clarity or skipping any essen- 
tial areas. Practical, in fact, is the 
word for this “do it yourself” kit by an 
author who has culled much valuable 
experience from his extensive back- 
ground in industrial management and 
personnel administration. 

Hiring standards, job training poli- 
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cies, solving misunderstandings and 
grievances, and company discipline 
standards are among the dozen or so 
sensitive personnel areas covered in this 
book. For each subject Mr. Feldmann 
provides an analysis worksheet—to help 
uncover what the company is actually 
doing right now—a statement of prin- 
ciples, and a suggested framework for 
writing company policy. Of course, the 
amount of time spent in developing 
personnel policy depends solely on the 
man doing the job. But with this book 
as a guide, most managers to whom this 
responsibility falls will find that the 
time can unquestionably be shortened. 

One section alone that may well 
prove worth the price of the whole 
book to many managers is that entitled 
“What to Do If a Union Organizer 
Calls.” Too many managers—and some 
practicing personnel people—are either 
terrified, angered, or confused by the 
first appearance of a union organizer 
at their gates. Here, as in his treatment 
of other subjects, Mr. Feldmann offers 
a practical, step-by-step approach that 
can be used by any company faced 
with this particular problem. 

While the book may be too elemen- 
tary for companies that have already 
developed their own policy manuals, it 
can still serve as a check list in such 
cases. Companies that have not reached 
the point of developing written state- 
ments of policy could profitably take a 
careful look at Mr. Feldmann’s guide- 
lines. The book’s loose-leaf make-up 
provides flexibility to fit any company’s 
needs. 

Apart from the doubts expressed at 
the outset of this review, I cannot find 
anything to criticize in this book. It 
didn’t seem possible to me to make so 
complex a job so easy, yet Mr. Feld- 
mann has apparently done it. 
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MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT. By Eliot 
D. Chapple and Leonard R. Sayles. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N.Y., 1961. 
218 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Margaret K. Chandler* 


MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT is a book 
that I would classify as “must” reading 
for all operating managers. It deals 
largely with the prediction of mana- 
gerial behavior and suggests some tech- 
niques of precise measurement for 
achieving this end. On the basis of a 
technique much less precise—general 
observation—I predict that this work 
will become a center of controversy in 
the management field. The assessments 
it proposes for the managerial function 
might well meet with the same kind of 
mass resistance as occurred when the 
time- and motion-study man began to 
practice his witchcraft on the industrial 
worker. The whole notion of production 
standards for managerial] jobs—the sub- 
ject matter of Chapter 3—conjures up 
visions of a revival of Taylorism, this 
time at the executive level. 

Chapple and Sayles have refused to 
tread the now-well-beaten path of lin- 
ear programing and other mathematical 
and mechanical aids to the decision- 
making process. They do not meet the 
problem at issue with the solution so 
common today: replace the human ele- 
ment with a programed machine. In- 
stead, they tackle the management of 
the human element directly, hoping 
thus to achieve greater system produc- 
tivity. 

Their book has many important 
things to say about management prac- 
tices and does a fine job of pointing up 
the fallacies inherent in current pro- 
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cedures. Certainly, there is no deny- 
ing that, at present, performance in 
non-routine jobs is assessed largely by 
intuition or on the basis of tests that 
tell a lot about the individual but fail 
to relate this information to his place in 
the line of organizational work flow or 
to the kinds of recurring crises that 
mark his particular position. Chapple 
and Sayles develop a system for remedy- 
ing this defect. Their theoretical analy- 
sis has two cornerstones: the concepts 
of work flow and of interaction. Thus 
their book constitutes an attempt to in- 
tegrate the fields of industrial engineer- 
ing and human relations. 

Up to now, these fields have gone 
along side by side in industry, with lit- 
tle or no contact with one another. In 
many cases the industrial engineer un- 
intentionally installs a recurring hu- 
man relations problem in the work flow 
design. The personnel man who en- 
counters it later in the course of a 
morale survey tries to fight it with one 
of his problem-solving techniques, say, 
participative group meetings. In Meas- 
ure of Management we at last find an 
approach that would bridge the gap 
between the two fields and thus im- 
measurably enhance their efficacy in 
solving organizational problems. 

Here, then, is the authors’ plan for 
designing organizations for human ef- 
fectiveness: 

Organizational structure must be 
built from the bottom up, and it must 
be grounded in a known technology. In 
fact, technology must provide the basis 
for the assignment and distribution of 
supervision. Organizational design, in 
other words, is based on actual work 
flows within a technological and pro- 
cedural framework. This approach re- 
quires a thoroughgoing use of time 
measurements, an exact account of 
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what each person does, when, where, 
with whom, how long, and how often. 
The work flows for each individual, 
and the duration of the action and in- 
teraction required to carry them out, 
must be specified in detail. 

Personality factors are considered 
too. The authors hold that, given the 
same work flow, it is the personality fac- 
tor that determines the time dimensions 
of managers’ jobs. They therefore rec- 
ommend the use of testing, so that the 
organization can achieve good matches 
among the managers who interact with 
each other in the communications flow 
structure and can match the man with 
the job in terms of the number and kind 
of interactions required. 

Again and again the authors stress 
the need for measurable data regarding 
the components in their system. For 
them the word “measure” seems to in- 
dicate the precise assessment of perform- 
ance in interactionist language. They 
do not, however, see measurement as 
an end in itself but rather consider it a 
tool for problem solving and prediction, 
which should be based on the relations 
between such variables as unexpected 
changes in interaction patterns and un- 
expected changes in work output. 

The techniques to be used in taking 
these measurements are only hinted at, 
but have presumably been explained 
elsewhere. Basically, the measurements 
are all time measurements, for time, 
according to Chapple and Sayles, is the 
most obvious, though the least appre- 
ciated, fact of organizational design. 
People who derived pleasure from Par- 
kinson’s book will find here a practical 
guide to righting the wrongs described 
in his First and Second Laws. 

To sum up, Measure of Management 
proposes the installation of a system of 
organizational controls analogous to 





quality controls and employing interac- 
tion time measurements as the yard- 
stick. Its underlying theme is that hu- 
man relations variables can be subjected 
to the same type of control as produc- 
tion variables. This seems like a tall 
order, but those who have written off 
the field of industrial human relations as 
passé may find themselves reconsider- 
ing their estimate as a result of the pres- 
entation in this work. Though the hu- 
man relations revolution of the early 
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and certainly most important successes 
in the conquest of authoritarianism in 
industry, the movement has by no 
means run out of suitable targets. Now 
its leaders are proceeding to attack the 
conflicts that are built into organiza- 
tional and technological systems. 

The interactionist school of human 
relations has not received the attention 
it deserves from American managers. 
Measure of Management should be ef- 
fective in stimulating them to investi- 


post-war period scored its most concrete gate its potential more fully. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


THe IDENTIFICATION OF MANAGEMENT POTENTIAL: A Research Approach 
to Management Development. By Thomas A. Mahoney et al. Management De- 
velopment Laboratory, Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, 1961. 
Available from Wm. C. Brown Company, 135 So. Locust, Dubuque, Iowa. 80 
pages. $3.00. The first part of this research report outlines the available litera- 
ture and various other studies on the prediction of managerial effectiveness, while 
the second describes a study by the University of Minnesota’s Management De- 
velopment Laboratory designed to develop and test a prediction procedure. Some 
guidance for applying the procedure is given in the concluding section of the 
report. 


How To Run PENSION AND PROFIT-SHARING PLANs. How To INVEST PENSION 
AND Prorrt-SHartnc Funps. By William J. Casey. Institute for Business Plan- 
ning, 2 W. 13 St., New York 11, N.Y., 1961. 186 pages, $12.50; 192 pages, 
$12.50. Two research reports on actual company experience in administering 
pension and profit-sharing plans and investing their funds. In the first, the au- 
thor emphasizes the need for a continual review of the company plan and de- 
scribes what many organizations are doing to keep up with changing trends. 
Among the numerous other aspects covered are loans and withdrawal provisions, 
assigning administrative responsibility, tax deductions, collective bargaining, and 
Federal and State disclosure laws. In the second report, the basic investment 
strategies pursued by managers of top-performing funds are described. In addi- 
tion to showing what percentage of total assets these funds carry in bonds, com- 
mon and preferred stocks, real estate, and other investment media, the report 
also presents several complete portfolios of funds whose recent market perform- 
ance has been outstandingly good. Criteria for choosing between a conservative 
and a more aggressive investment policy are laid down and the standard invest- 
ment formulas are compared point by point. 
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Arren a somewhat lengthy absence 
from our pages, Chris Argyris makes a 
welcome return with the article “Em- 
ployee Apathy and Noninvolvement— 
The House That Management Built?” 
which appears on page 8. One of the 
country’s foremost experts on the human 
problems of organization, Dr. Argyris 
has been a member of the Yale faculty 
since 1951. He was appointed to his 
present post of Associate Professor of 
Industrial Administration in the School 
of Engineering in 1956. He is also a 
consultant to various branches of the 
U.S. Air Force as well as to private in- 
dustry. Dr. Argyris, who obtained his 
Ph.D. at Cornell, also holds degrees 
from Clark University and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. He is the author of many 
articles and several books, of which the 
best known are probably Personality and 
Organization and Understanding Organ- 
izational Behavior. 


Rear Admiral Charles H. Smith, to 
whom we are indebted for “Translating 
Profitability into a Working Manage- 
ment Tool” (page 15), served in the 
U. S. Navy for 27 years, 17 of which 
were on sea duty, for which he was 
awarded three combat medals. His shore 
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assignments included stints at the Naval 
War College and on the staff of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In the course of his 
Naval career, Admiral Smith also served 
as the Department of Defense represen- 
tative on the National Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, with the NATO 
Command of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic, as Director of the Navy 
Department’s Psychological Warfare Di- 
vision, and Director of Officer Distribu- 
tion in the Navy’s Bureau of Personnel, 
and spent a two-year tour on loan from 
the Navy Department to the Central In- 
telligence Agency. Admiral Smith, who 
began early in his career to specialize in 
the politico-economic aspects of military 
strategy, retired from ‘active duty in 
1959. He now holds the post of Special 
Assistant to the President at Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Now President of Survey Research 
Associates, of Scarsdale, N. Y., Yale J. 
Laitin, who contributes “How to Make 
Employee Attitude Surveys Pay Off” to 
this issue (page 23), was formerly Gen- 
eral Manager, Management Surveys Di- 
vision, of the Research Institute of 
America, and before that held the posts 
of Sales Manager and Director of Pro- 
fessional Services with Science Research 





Associates, of Chicago. Dr. Laitin, an 
alumnus of the City College of New 
York, obtained his M.A. at Columbia 
and his Ph.D. at New York University. 
He has led several AMA seminars and 
courses, and is a frequent speaker at 
management meetings across the coun- 


try. 


Robert T. Golembiewski, author of 
“Three Styles of Leadership and Their 
Uses” (page 34), is Assistant Professor 
of Management at the School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois. Holder of an A.B. 
in political science from Princeton and a 
Ph.D. from Yale, Professor Golembiew- 
ski was previously on the faculties of 
Princeton and the Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration. He 
has written a number of important ar- 
ticles on political science and manage- 
ment, and recently completed a book, 


Organization and Behavior, which is 
scheduled for publication next year by 
Rand McNally. He has participated in 
several university-sponsored manage- 
ment development programs. 


Director of Industrial Relations at 
the Inland Steel Corporation, Frank H. 
Cassell, author of “The Challenging 
Years for Personnel Planning” (page 
46), joined the corporation in 1947. 
Before assuming his present post, he was 
Superintendent of Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration and Director of Personnel 
Administration. Mr. Cassell, who holds 
degrees from Wabash College and the 
University of Chicago, has taught at 
Purdue University, and was a visiting 
professor at the American Studies Insti- 
tute at Salzburg, Austria. In addition to 
his duties at Inland Steel, he also lec- 
tures in labor-management relations at 
the University of Chicago. He has con- 
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tributed articles to many professional 
journals. 


“Identifying the Accident-Prone Em- 
ployee” (page 56) is a follow-up to a 
pioneer study by its author, Thomas N. 
Jenkins, which we published five years 
ago. Dr. Jenkins, one of America’s most 
distinguished psychologists, is Director 
of Psychological Services, Executive 
Analysis Corporation, and Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at New York Uni- 
versity, whose faculty he joined in 1927. 
He is co-author of a standard three-vol- 
ume text, Comparative Psychology, and 
also has to his credit two comprehensive 
factored tests of personality and career 
interests respectively. As a consulting 
psychologist, Dr. Jenkins has isolated 
and identified general patterns of the 
abilities, aptitudes, and personality 
traits associated with effectiveness in a 
variety of occupations. He is also the 
originator of the “neutral” theory of 
personality. 


Of the two authors of “How to Stifle 
Creativity” (page 63), Richard A. Dur- 
fee was affiliated at the time the article 
was written with the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America as Assistant Di- 
rector of Education and Research. Be- 
fore joining Mortgage Bankers, Mr. Dur- 
fee held the posts of Educational Adviser 
with the National Home Study Council 
and Personnel Officer for the United 
Mine Workers. He holds degrees from 
George Washington University and the 
University of Chicago and has authored 
or co-authored several articles for pro- 
fessional journals. His co-author on this 
occasion, Alfred L. Brophy, holds a 
Ph.D. from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Brophy, who is currently 
teaching at the University of Illinois, 
was formerly on the faculty of William 
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and Mary College, and has also served as 
a clinical psychologist with the Veterans 
Administration and the U.S. Public 
Health Service. He is the author of a 
well-known research study on job satis- 
faction. 


Over the past few years, we have had 
the pleasure of publishing several ar- 
ticles by Joseph F. Tripician, whose 
latest contribution, “Face to Face—Ap- 
praisal as a Communications Tool,” ap- 
pears on page 67. Mr. Tripician, who 
has had over four decades of experience 
in railroading, is Manager, Salary Ad- 
ministration, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, of which company he was previ- 
ously Assistant Secretary. In his present 
post, Mr. Tripician has been responsible 
for setting up a salary range structure 
for the Pennsy’s 4,000 supervisory posi- 
tions. He is a frequent speaker on wage 
and salary topics. 


George W. Gibson, author of “A 
New Dimension for ‘In-Basket’ Train- 
ing” (page 76), is Director of Harvard's 
Division of Audio Visual Education and 
a faculty member of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Holder of two degrees from 
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the University of Minnesota, Mr. Gib- 
son has contributed a number of articles 
to professional journals and has also 
written and produced various training 
films and television programs in busi- 
ness education. He is currently engaged 
in research on the practical application 
of audio visual materials and techniques 
to business and education, and also con- 
ducts an experimental program in de- 
velopmental reading at the Harvard 
Business School. He has served as a 
consultant to a number of leading U.S. 
corporations. 


John M. Elliott, author of “A Check- 
list for Auditing the Management De- 
velopment Program” (page 80), is Vice 
President of Dale, Elliott & Company, 
of New York. Mr. Elliott has been in 
the management consulting field for the 
past 15 years, specializing in personnel 
administration, organization, and execu- 
tive appraisal. He was formerly associ- 
ated with Procter & Gamble, where he 
carried out extensive personnel research 
and played a major role in shaping the 
company’s highly successful executive 
development program. He has contribu- 
ted a number of articles to PERSONNEL. 


Students on the Assembly Line 


Out oF 105 companies responding to a survey by the National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, 44 reported that they have been accustomed to hiring students—usually 
college men—to fill in for vacationing employees or to handle seasonal peak loads. 
Nearly all of these expressed satisfaction with the students’ work and apparently 
intend to continue the practice this year. Two companies, however, said that 
their experiences with student substitutes had been poor and that they had de- 
cided against the practice, while a number of others will be cutting down on 
their student recruiting in order to recall workers now on layoff. In all, 38 
companies said they rely exclusively upon students as replacements for employees 


on vacation. 








Now available 


—in response to your many requests for reprints —a separate 
issue of 30 of the cases from 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT'’s popular feature 


84 x 11 inches, paperbound. 
Each case, with discussion 
questions, on a separate, 
perforated sheet, with space 
for your notes. 


Prices 
Single copies: $3.00 (AMA 
members: $2.00). Quantity 
discounts as follows: 


Copies Discount 
3-25 10% 
26-50 15% 
51-100 20% 
100 and more 30% 
Order directly from AMA. 


LET'S GET 
DOWN TO 
CASES 


Problem Situations for 


the Line Supervisor 


By Lydia Strong 
Executive Editor 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


A casebook for supervisors—to use in. 
formal training sessions and for your 
own development. 

Here are a few of the important prob- 
lems covered in these cases: 
Absenteeism — Boss-Supervisor Rela- 
tionships — Communication — Cost 
Control — Delegation — Discipline — 
Ethics — Interdepartmental Relation- 
ships — Interviewing — Leadership — 
Morale and Motivation — Planning — 
Productivity — Safety — The Supervi- 
sor, His Duties and Qualifications — 
Safety — Teamwork — Training — Turn- 
over — Union-Management Contracts 
— Vacations, etc. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1515 Broadway 


New York 36, New York 
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